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Our Special Contributors. 


THE THEATER AGAIN. 

“ Reverenp Sir: In your remarks oa the Thea- 
ier, you convey the impression that its influence is 
evil, and only evil continually ; that it is an aven- 
ue to prostitution and kindred vices, and ask, 
When has its moral influence ever been produc- 
tive of good? These are weighty charges, and are 
to overthrow the stage. But what 
done with the following historical state- 


sufficient 
shall be 


“ At the time of the downfall of Rome, the dra- 
a was popular in Constantinople; in fact, the 
actress Theodora became the empress of Justinian. 
When Anastasius ascended the throne of the East, 
the produce of labor was consumed by the church, 
the state, and the army; the people were oppress- 
ed with intolerable, taxes, and there was a personal 
tribute on the industry of the poor, called the gold 
Such were the demands of govern- 





of affliction. 
ment, that fathers were sometimes compelled to 
their daughters—the most abhorrent 
kind of prostitution, if there be such a thing as 
This event Timotheus of 
Gaza made the subject of a tragedy, which paved 


prostitute 


degree in that crime. 


the way for the abolition of the tax, and thus con- 


1, in ¢Ars instance, to the welfare of society. | 


Gibbon’s Decline, chap. xl., note 78.) 
* Cio.” 
[his is all very well. We can imagme a state | 


ty so corrupt that even the theater could 
Where the church is dead to re- 


co hp some 200d. 








sion and al 


ve only to avarice ; where the state 


is dead to justice, and vigilant only in corruption, 
even a theater might be a better pulpit than the one, 


But 


what must be the state of a community when the 


and a better center of justice than the other. 


theater is on a higher moral ground than courts or 
e church ? 
When society is emerging from barbarism, or 
1 it has sunk baek to barbarism, the theater, 
clumsy and barbarie as it is as a teaching institu- 
But in 
civilized and Christian communities, the theater is 
of the ethie to the esthetic. 


may yet be of temporary benefit. 





It is a 
means of producing pleasure without regard to 


a sacrifice 


mor conseq uences, 


Nobody denies that the theater may produce 
instances of good. There was never an 
stitution so bad, that it did not incidentally con- 
ribute some good. Despotisms, usurpations, the 
quisition, can show some benefit conferred. 
it is impossible for any bad institution to sustain 
itself, and maintain an existence, unless it faces its 
evil with some good. The incidental good is the 


the which otherwise would 
bottom by the inevitable gravity of 
lity. There is not a grog-shop nor a brothel 
‘ew York, that could not show that there had 
been single redeeming 


histo 


cork to float up bad, 


the 
incidents in their vicious 
We do not mean to say that the theater 
s ike unto these, but only that the detection of 


incidental and occasional good in 


ry. 





no wise invali- 
dates the objections made against the main and 
rdinary effects of an institution. 

Rut we eannot refrain from smiling at this peri- 
( spasm of good men respecting the theater. 
half century this same controversy comes‘ 
men are seized with a heroic fit of 
preaching the Gospel to the theater or through the 
Its sins are bewailed. The good it could 
pointed out. The 
evils which it might shred off, but will not, are 
pointed out. Oh, how clean it might become, if it 


mvery 


Good 


theater 


do, but neglects, is 





would go and wash! Imaginary scenes of virtue 
are depicted. Simple ministers, kinder than wise, 
rehearse the coming glories of the theatric millen- 
nium. They dedicate it to Taste and to innocent 
recreation ! 

But, meantime, the theater never changes. It 
holds on its way in the hands of the same kind of 
rulers ; bearing about the same relation to the av- 
erage morals of the community ; frequented by few 
Christians; and filled with multitudes who simp- 
ly seek pleasure, without regard to piety. San- 
guine ministers defend it at a safe distance, with- 
out daring to attend; and from age to age, good 
men are still talking of the good theaters might do, 
and how easily they might be purified, and wait, 
fondly longing for the era of purity to come round ! 

lor ourselves, the whole matter is in a nutshell. 
When the theater is converted, it can come to the 
church and ask for admission. It will then be 

e enough to judge of its fitness for membership. 
Kut we are not going to take the theater into full 
communion of membership, in the hope that it 

e then converted. If anybody wants Chris- 
s to attend the theater, let them build and con- 

t a Christian theater. Who will take stock? 
will arrange the dramatic department ? Gen- 

Christians, we have had talking enough. 
are you going to do something? Where is 
r plan, your money, your reformed company, 
r C} theater ? * 


Who 
\\ en 


rishian 


-e- 


THE CLAIMS OF DAGON AND OF GOD. 





is astonishing how men, in the heedless, hot pur- 
f their own wickedness, entangle themselves in 
Ways they did not dream of, and entrap themselves in 


The word of 
field of gins and snares to them, or a region 


their very eagerness to betray others. 


God is as a 


©! quagmires and quicksands, where, in all their pride 
ne rage, they ride furiously on, and suddenly disappear 
; ever. The word of God is like the great Egyptian sea, 
@cciense to God's people and to the oppressed, but all its 
Waves and billows go over His enemies, as in their pride 


they rush into it for arguments of sin. 
lheir spiritual | 


and It oldness 


‘indness now prevents them from see- 


ing Ww | , , 
g those warning lines traced by the living God, and 
reaming with the angry lightning of His vengeance, 
a thee nin: — . , ; 
wey plunge across them in pursuit of their heart's 


desir and ° 
‘igh Their own eagerness 


al 


id incur the penalty. 
ws deceives them; and snatching at their 
thane their jaws upon their own ruin, as a 
‘ “" ve 2 ae the fly, and darts off, as he thinks, 
mae y, til he is suddenly flung back by the line with 
whee eXtricably fastened in his vitals. For the 
them : the Lord are right, and the just shall walk in 
“, but the transgressors shall fall therein. 
Oh regard to this mighty sin of slavery, there has 
«time in which the transgressors ran ignorantly 
seas God, and the times ef those ignorance God 
we ee at, but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
Line, We Praise God that the light of his word is 
pe cei and the great recent iniquity of the judgoot 
raha Sneave mirror to reflect it on our guilt, which 
All danaee in unmistakable conflict against Jehovah. 
ules af a. ment having been thrown off, and the ene- 
lisse ‘ed showing such boldness in their impiety, it 
uite time for the friends of God to show some bold- 


maddens 


prey, 


— Of along time the ark of God, with the 
mg of the law, has been imprisoned among the 

ustines, and the people have not been permitted to 
Come up 

















wickedness. And the church has been in such utter of it, to speak or to hear concerning the Africa and the 


bondage, that her enemies have stolen away her weap- 
ons, expurgated her books of everything condemna- 
tory of the sin, drawn the charges from the very word 
of God, and left nothing but cotton wadding in place of 
shot. The oppressors have had it all their own way, 
from Moses down to Philemon. It was almost as bad 
as when there was no smith found throughout all 
the land of Israel, for the Philistines said, Lest 
the Hebrews make them swords or _ spears. 
But all the Israelites went down to the 
Philistines to sharpen every man his share and his 
mattock, and so it came to pass in the day of the bat- 
tle that there was neither sword nor spear found in the 
hand of any of the people. 

Now the first thing we have to do is to get back the 
word of God out of this shameful captivity, and to arm 
the people out of God's armory. We have redeemed 
the ark, and in obedience to God’s commands we are 
waiting on it, and carrying it to be enthroned again on 
Zion, where out of the perfection of beauty God will 
shine. And if any of you conservatists undertake to 
keep it back, or put forth your hands to Steady it, be- 
cause you think it stumbles, you have need to be afraid 
of your own presumption. It is not for you to say that 
And if you 
shut it up from the people, or endeavor to pervert it to 
the support of oppressions and iniquity, it will afflict you 
with a worse plague than ever the Philistines with their 
emerods endured for keeping it in bondage 


any part of God’s werd shall not shine. 


We stand immutably and immovably upon God's 
word, and the time has come for its thunders to be 
loosed, and its vials poured out. This mighty injustice 
against a helpless, robbed, despised, persecuted, outcast, 
down-trodden race of our fellow men being commanded 
by law, being promulgated by the judges in the highest 
tribunal of our country, and asserted to be a require- 
ment of constitutional justice, in an edict impious and 
heaven-defying like Nebucbadnezzar’s, the word of God 
must speak out, and by God's grace and mercy it shall 
speak out. If your judges command you to do iniquity, 
to perpetrate this wanton, horrible, and wholesale in- 
justice, then the word of God and the ministers of God's 
word forbid you, in God’s name, to obey any such 
command. If you, at man’s command, obey unright- 

eousness, Paul tells you, in God’s name, that you have 

nothing to expect from God but indignation and wrath, 

tribulation and anguish. And it is only an exaspera- 

tion of your wickedness, and a higher defiance of God, 

if you say in excuse that you did it because it was a 

command from your judges, inasmuch as that apology 

deliberately sets up a god before God, a higher law 

than God’s law, and it becomes incomparably worse 

than if you kad wrought this iniquity of your own 
will and pleasure. You not only disobey God, but you 

do it in a despicable cowardice, out of the fear of man. 

Your judges tell you to bow down and worship Dagon, 
and straightway you prostrate yourselves before Dagon, 

and if Dagon tumbles down overnight, and a new 

edict calls you to his rescue, straightway you take 

Dagon, and set him in his place again. The princes 

of Judah were like them that remove the bound ; there- 

fore will I pour out my wrath upon them like water. 

Ephraim is oppressed and broken in judgement, be- 
cause he willingly walked after the commandment. 
They have set up kings, but not by me ; of their silver 

and their gold have they made them idols, that they 

should be cut off. Thy calf hath castthee off; it shall 

be broken in pieces. For they have sown the wind, 

and they reap the whirlwind 

The noise that is made, if there be an utterance of 

a Sabbath evening against this great wickedness, and 

the holy horror of such a profanation of the Sabbath in 

pleading for the oppressed, and the manner in which 

some newspapers, called religious, have endeavored to 

raise the outcry of treason, bring to mind a passage 
in the history of Gideon, when God commanded him to 
throw down the altar of Baal, and cut down the grove, 
and build an altar to God in the place of it. And be- 
cause he feared his father’s household, and the men of 
the city, so many of them cotton conservatives of the 
first water, maintaining the compromise between Baal’s 
worship and God’s, as he could not do it by day, he did 
it by night. It was as likely to have been a Sabbath 
night as any other. However, when the men of the 
city arose early in the morning, behold the altar of 

3aal was cast down, and the grove cut down, and an 
altar had been built for God, and Gideon had sacrificed 
upon it his father’s bullock. And they said one to 
Who hath done this thing! This treason 
must be put a stop to, that it spread no farther among 
the people. Ifthey had religious newspapers in that day, 
it would have gone hard with Gideon ; they would have 
cut him up with types worse than he did their bullock 
They soon found that Gideon, the son of Joash, had 
done this thing. And then the men of the city said 
unto Joash, Bring out thy son, that he may die, because 
he hath cast down the altar of Baal, and cut away the 
grove, the governmental altar and the governmental 
But they reckoned without their host; for as 
soon as it came to this point, Joash himself, aghast at 
the proposition to put a man to death for having main- 
tained the worship of God against an idol, forthwith de- 
clared the law of God and not of Baal, and threw back 
the charge of treason against Gideon’s own enemies. 
Will ye plead for Baal! Will ye save him’ By the 
law of God, any man doing ¢hat shall be put to death. 
Besides, if Baal be a god, let him plead for himself, be- 
cause a man hath cast down his altar. 


another, 


grov e. 


How singular it is that in these times, and in our 
country, so many of the tapleaux, the dramatic scenes 
the developments of character recorded in God's word, 
are enacted over again, so that you seem to see the very 
creatures that stood, moved and acted three thousand 
years ago, reproduced, and playing their parts over 
again. Here are Moses and Aaron saying to Pharoah 
from God, Let my people go, that they may serve me 
Here is Ahab the tyrant meeting Elijah, the preacher 
of God’s word, and accusing him of sedition and of 
troubling Israel. And Elijah answers, I have not 
troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s house have 
troubled Israel. Here are Gideon and Elijah casting 
down Baal’s idols, and here, on the othef side, are 
priests and people defending the worship of the golden 
calves. Here are and Isaiah preaching 
against the statutes of wickedness, and the judgments 
of unrighteousness, and here are men ready to throw 
them into prison. Here is Amos on one side, and Ama- 
ziah on the other. Here are judges corrupting the 
morals of the land, and here are men requiring us in 
God’s name to sustain and execute their unrighteous 
edicts. And here are men, that if they had a single 
sheep fallen into a pit on the Sabbath day, would 
not seruple to take the time of divine service, morn- 
ing, afternoon, or evening, with all hands of the 
household, to lay hold on the poor creature and 
drag him out, who almost fall into hysterics 
at the thought of such a profanation of sacred time as 
that of preaching the Gospel in behalf of the African, 
and our dety in behalf of oppressed men in the pit of 
wickedness. Is not a man better than a sheep! Yet, 
ifa man preach Christ and his love as obligatory on 
the nation as on individuals, and requiring compassion 
@0 your down-trodden neighbors, and justice to the op- 
pressed, you are so jealous of the holiness of these 
hours, that you cry out, It is not lawful to consider 
such subjects on the Sabbath day! And thus it is 
that God's word has been muzzled, and the conservat- 
iem of wealth, in league with this guilt of oppression, 
has successfully restrained its thunders, and the very 
gowned dignity of the pulpit has bristled against all 
allusion to the great reigning and desolating sin of our 


Jeremiah 





to inquire of the Lord concerning this great 


Jand. It is no profanation of this sacred day, any part 











African race that are four or five thousand miles distant 
from us. A man shall give you a dissertation even on the 
palm oil that is manufactured there, or he shall tell 
you what customs prevail there as to marriage and the 
education of children, and there shall be no profans- 
tion in that. You can entertain missionaries, who 
will talk te you by the hour of the laws, usages, gov- 
ernmente of China, of India, of Japan, of Africa, as op- 
posed to the spread and power of the Gospel, and even 
concerning the forms of oppression, cruelty, prejudice, 
and caste, away from your native land, and you never 
complain or dream of their being anything political, 
anything incensistent with the Sabbath, in any such 
discussions. Men from abroad shall go into sta- 
tistics and descriptions of countries, scenery, 
habits, customs, political systems, and there is 
nothing impious, nothing against Christ and the 
Gospel in all that, not even although Africa itself, with 
the modes of war, captivity, and slavery there, to show 
how much they need the Gospel, were the subject of 
discourse. Dut the instant the matter in hand is 
an iniquity a¢ hand, the instant you touch upon war, 
captivity, slavery, and unjust law among ourselves, or 
the duty of pleading forthe dumb here, and protecting 
and defending our down-trodden neighbors, then it is a 
most dreadful desecration of the pulpit, it is treason 
against God and man, it is the preaching of sedition, it 
is mock philanthropy, it is Robespierre in the pulpit ! 
And you may preach in behalf of children, you may go 
into questions of state in regard to them, and set for- 
ward the cause of destitute and ignorant children, and 
their claim for Sabbath schools and the Bible ; but if 
you intimate that the children of the blacks have any 
such claim, that the children of the slaves are among 
Christ’s little ones, whom the Savior has commanded 
you not to despise, has told you that if you do despise 
one of them, you had better have had a millstone tied 
about your neck, and tossed with you into the sea, then 
you are a mischief-making, fanatical disturber of the 
peace, and a desecrater of the Sabbath. Now, all this 
hypocrisy is so barefaced, that if men should onee have 
a startling disclosure of it in its reality, they would turn 
and hiss their own conduct, they would abhor their 
own heart, they could not endure the thought of acting 
so infinitely mean and cowardly a part, and of having 
been so long blindfolded and led captive by Satan at his 
will. 


If there be these that raise the cry of sedition, be- 
cause the ministers of Ged’s word forbid the iniquity 
of oppression in the name of the Lord, it is no more 
than just what they did in the days of our Savior; 
and if they bring men before magistrates for preach- 
ing that we must obey God rather than man, it is just 
what they did to the Apostles. It is impossible to take 
up this cause of the oppressed African race in this 
country, and proclaim the word of God in regard to 
such oppression, and not meet with the most malignant 
and furious opposition. That is, if you are in ear- 
nest, if it is discovered that you have a deliberate aim, 
and if you so speak as to reach and disquiet the con- 
science. If you merely give this iniquity now and then 
a gently passing rebuke, once a year or so, perhaps of 
a Thanksgiving day, that your right of speech may not 
be outlawed by too long silence, nobody will be dis- 
turbed, you will open no editor's cask of billingszate. 
But if you strike positive and well-aimed blows, and 
manifest any intention of following them up, then you 
raise a storm speedily. You know what is said in re- 
gard to borrowing, that you will find plenty of people 
to loan you thousands if you are rich, and do not great- 
ly need the money ; but once suspected of being poor, 
and the purses of your friends are closed against you. 
‘* My friend, I want to borrow a thousand dollars of you 
for a little while.’ ‘Oh yes, to be sure, with the 
greatest pleasure ; but I suppose you are in no haste 
for it, you are never hard up for money.” ‘“ Yes, but I 
am now, indeed, for things are going very fatally with 
me, and if I do not get help, I cannot see my way out 
of my distresses.” ‘‘ But are you really in earnest ! 
You don’t say that you are so hard pressed as really to 
need this money.” ‘‘ But indeed I am, and cannot get 
along without it.”” ‘ Ah, if that be the case, then I can- 
not let you have it. I did not think you was so badly 
off as that.” 


Now, just so it is with our appeals to the conscience 
and our demands upon your hearing of God’s word in 
regard to this reigning sin. As long as you do not sus- 
pect us of any serious purpose to trouble you, anything 
more than an easy accommodation to our own consciences 
and yours, a genteel way ef giving the subject the go- 
by, so long a mild allusion once in a while provokes no 
anger. ‘Our pastor very rarely refers to it, only just 
so far as to prevent our supposing he is on the wrong 
side; but he never presses the matter, and very carefully 


avoids pelitics in the pulpit. He is very judicious.” 


| But the moment you see we are in earnest, the moment 








| 
a moment. 


the minister of Christ comes to you with this word burn- 
ing in his heart asin Jeremiah’s, and a Woe is me, if | 
preach not the Gospel on this sin, the moment he lets 
you know that he is really in earnest, then what anger, 
what bitterness, what denunciation! If we are in earn- 
est, if we drive our lance at the vitals of this monster, 
so as to touch the quick, then he rages like leviathan. 
Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire 
leap out. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a 
seething-pot or cauldron. His breath kindleth coals, 
and a flame goeth out of his mouth. He maketh the 
deep to boil like a pot, he maketh the sea like a pot of 
ointment. It has always been so in the encounter with 
every deep-seated, fortified, wide-reigning sin. 

“Yes, and our pastor is too judicious a man to set 
himseif against such a monster. It would not be ex- 
pedient.” 


But is not the Gospel itself against this sin! And if 
you do not grapple with it on the Sabbath, when can 
you? What is your fear, what your objection? Why ! 
the people will not bear it, and some of the pewholders 
are dead against it, and say they cannot sell nor rent 
their pews, if such kind of preaching is permitted. Aye, 
and so by holding half a dozen pews, you think you get 
a dead lock on the minister. And you cast about for 
bargains for your pews, and estimate the preaching by 
the revenue they bring you, and if yor can hold them 
for ten per cent. and make them | . fifteen, it is 
quite a nice little speculation, and as to the word of 
God interfering with it, that is not to be permitted for 
By virtue of your property in the house of 
God, which God has declared shall be a house of prayer 
for all nations, you undertake to say what shall and 
what shall not be preached in the pulpit, and especially 
that all advocacy of the rights of the negro and the 
slave shall be repelled and excluded from it. Now 
verily, we need that the Lord Jesus were on earth 
again with his scourge of small thorns and the light- 
ning of His anger, to drive these money-changers and 
sellers of doves out of the sanctuary. Miserable, base, 
trading, commercial level, to which you are bringing 
down God's truth ; hucksters for it, and clippers of it, 
it can no more pass through your hands without losing 
something of its weight and sharpness, than gold pieces 
from the sanctum of a dishonest Jew without sweating. 

You make the very word of God sweat, you file it, you 

weigh it in your own private balances, and through 

covetousness with feigned words make merchandise not 
of ican: merely, but of your own ministers. You 
make them careful, cowardly, time-serving, as well as 

yourselves, all together afraid to come out strongly and 
boldly for God, Christ, and His righteousness. If it is 
respectable and dignified, you will do it ; if it is popu- 

lar and safe, then you have no scruples or questionings 

whatever. But if not, you must not hazard anything ; a 
quiet prudence is your cardinal virtue. All seek their 











own, not the things that are Christ's. And this is the 
stamp of piety you impress even on the new converts. 
And you dread that, of all things most, which God has 
commanded you to be in the least fear of—the reproach- 
es of men. 

But be you sure that as the word of God came not 
by the will of man, and is of no private interpretation, 
so it shall not be restrained by the will of man, or cut 
and carved only for a private monopoly. You have 
mistaken the nature of the house of God and the min- 
istry of the Gospel, if you imagine that by purchasing 
a pew you obtain the authority to stand between your 
minister and the altar, your minister and the living 
God. If you impress your minister with any such 
feeling, you make him a woe-begone carcase rather 
than a soul. You make the ministry, and they let you 
make them, contemptible and base before all the people. 
If they must needs be reproached, in heaven’s name 
let them be reproached for something worth. It is 
better, if the will cf God be so, to suffer for well-deing 
them for evil-doing. This is thank-worthy, if a man, 
for conscience toward God, endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully, but not as a partaker and defender of other 
men’s sins. Reproaches for its sake are a crown of 
glory. Our Lord himself was the subject of just such 
reproaches, and the disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant above his Lord. 

And we have God's command always to proclaim his 
righteousness, without the least regard to the raging of 
his enemies. Men may ask, What is the use of such 
preaching’ What possible end can you accomplish by 
it? And we answer, If it were of no use at all, and if 
we got nothing but reproaches and insults as did Jere- 
miah in preaching against the same sins, still we are 
bound to repel and fling back this insult against Jeho- 
vah, against His word, against His Church, against 
His ministers, against the conscience of the people. If 
we were in the midst of murderous enemies as Stephen 
was, and no hope of producing any result but the wrath 
of conscience and the gnashing of their teeth, still we 
should be bound to proclaim God’s truth, God’s right- 
eousness. If we were in the very midst of Pandemo- 
nium, we should be bound to lift up our voice for God 
and His righteousness, so that, if possible, all the infer- 
nal world should hear. Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth ! C. 


CALL TO PRAYER. 








Mr. Epiror:—As your paper probably goes into 
more families in Connecticut than any other religi- 
ous paper, I should be glad to suggest a thought for 
the good people of this state. From the recent 
meetings of the Baptist Convention and the General 
Association of Congregational Ministers, it appears 
that though there are many things prosperous, and 
some churches have been revived, and some souls 
have been converted, there has not been, the last year, 
nor for many years, a general and all-pervading 
work of grace, adding thousands to the Lord. And 
I know not that God is moving in any greater 
power in any other Evangelical churches. Is THERE 
NOT 4 CALL To PRAYER’ O Lord, revive thy work ! 
Where are the fathers and mothers among us, the 
lingering remnant of a past generation, who remem- 
ber the years of the right hand of God, the precious 
revivals of former days ;—willthey not come again in 
honest and earnest prayer for a general revival 
throughout our state’ Wehave ministers enough and 
churches enough to show forth the truth, not only in 
word, but inliving light. What do we need in Con- 
necticut but the quickening work of God's Spirit! 
Are there not some Christians in every town in the 
state that will, like Daniel, humble themselves before 
God, and seek a return of the Holy Spirit to our 
churehes, and the display of His converting power to 
thousands now dead in trespasses and sins ! 

Who will pray daily for a revival of spiritual reli- 
gion which shall pervade our state! Pray alone. ‘“ The 
effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” One man or one woman. Pray tdgether. “If 
two of you shall agree as touching anything that they 


shall ask, it shall be done for them.” 


; Pray and not 
famt. 


S. 
—_———_ +06 o-—__—__— 

COMMENCEMENT, MARIETTA 

LEGE, OHIO. 


COL- 





Tue exercises began with an exhibition of the Lit- 
erary Societies on Tuesday evening, June 30th. 

On Wednesday morning the Society of the Alumni 
was addressed by Daniel G. Mason, Esq., of the firm 
Mason Brothers, publishers, New York. It was a fine 
discourse, and showed that Mr. M. is not merely the 
publisher of others’ thoughts ; he has capital thoughts 
of his own. His style was flowing and graceful, and 
quite delighted his audience. 

In the afternoon, Rev. H. M. Storrs, of Cincinnati, 
addressed the Society of Inquiry. It was a magnificent 
performance, and showed him worthy of the distin- 
guished family name he bears. His object was to show 
that the Christian system would never be superseded 
in the onward progress of the race. It is wonderfully 
adapted to man as man, and to all the conditions of his 
being on earth. 

E. D. Mansfield, LL.D., of Cincinnati, gave the 
address before the Literary Societies. It was histori- 
cal in its character, referring to the settlement of Ohie. 
In some respects the discourse was quite appropriate, 
as Marietta is the Plymouth of the West, the first per- 
manent white settlement north-west of the Ohio. 

The commencement exercises proper teok place on 
Thursday, July 2d. A class of sixteen received the de- 
gree of A.B. The orations were generally excellent, 
and some were received with much favor. The Vale- 
dictory oration was given by A. M. Washburn, of Ma- 
rietta, and the Salutatory by H. I. King, of Newark, O. 

The degree of A.M. was conferred on seven of the 
former graduates of the college. 

The examinations of the college were conducted by 
means of written questions. The four Putnam prizes 
of seventy dollars each were given to A. M. Washburn, 
of the Senior Class, Hugh B. Scott, of the Junior, Theo- 
dore E. Greenwood, of the Sophomore, and Timothy L. 
Condit, of the Freshman. A larger number than usual 
have been examined for admission, and the praspects of 


the college were never more flattering. E. 
Marietta, July 2, 1857. 


KNOX COLLEGE, ILLINOIS. 








To tue Eprror or Toe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir,—I have been requested by a number of the 
citizens of this place, who assure me that their views 
and feelings represent those of a very large majority of 
the entire community, to state their convictions and 
purposes respec ing the recent deposition of President 
Blanchard from the presidency of Knox College, and 
the effort to fill his place now made at the East by the 
individual by whom these results have been effected, 
Rev. G. W. Gale. 

They regard the whole proceeding as equally unwise, 
dishonorable, and unjust, and as pernicious in the high- 
est degree to the interests of education and religion, and 
are determined to resist the unjust undertakings and 
aims of its author by all the means which God by His 
providence and spirit shall enable them to use. They 
are convinced that it would be disastrous to the cause 
of religion and sound morals, and injurious in the high- 
est degree to the forming characters of the young, who 
have been attentive observers of these transactions, if 
such a series of measures, undertaken and pursued as 
these have been, should be allowed to succeed, and not 
be rebuked by the providence of God and the just in- 
dignation of all good men. 

Being apprehensive that honorable and high-minded 
men at the East might be misled by one-sided represen- 
tations of the case, they have requested me to make 


such statements in their behalf as shall lead all candid 
and impartial men to suspend their judgments and prac- 
tical decisions until they are sure that they understand 
the whole case. They feel sure that all men who de- 
sire to please God and to sustain the cause of religion 
and sound morals, and who would not willingly coun- 
tenance, directly or indirectly, anything dishonorable 
er unjust, will thank them for this caution. For no 
such man would be willing heedlessly to involve him- 


| self in a conflict with the moral sense of the whole body 








of students and of the whole community, whose confi- 
dence and co-operation are essential to give him any 
power to do good in such a field of action. 

After a prayerful consideration of the who e subject, 
though I have hitherto held myself entirely aloof from 
all committal or action in this sad controversy, I have 
felt it to be my duty to comply with their request. Ac- 
cerdingly, with your leave, I shall proceed to make fur- 
ther statements of some of the leading facts and princi- 
ples of the case. Yours in Christian affection, 

E. Bescuer. 


RIOTS IN THE CITY. 








Tue Court of Appeals gave their decision on Thurs- 
day morning, fully sustaining the Metropolitan Police 
law. Mayor Wood immediately disbanded the regiment 
of his followers, whom he had thus far kept organized 
and armed in violation of law as a Municipal Police, 
turning them loose upon the community, inflamed by 
his sophistries, and exasperated with the loss of their 
offices and the poor prospect of being paid for a month's 
rebellion. The Board of Commissieners of the Metro- 
politan Police used their best diligence in the short 
time remaining to get a police force prepared to pre- 
serve the peace of the city during the fourth. But, 
with all their exertions they had only about 450 men 
men enrolled, and these mostly inexperienced and un- 
drilled, being not more than one-third of the force ordi- 
narily required ; while Mayor Wood still crippled them 
as far as he could, by retaining the station-houses and 
the city telegraph. He had also prevented the Com- 
missioners from obtaining, as they wished, the services 
of all the best of the old policemen. 
best to keep up the expectation of a successful revival 
of the old “‘ Watch” system, in the face of the recent 
laws. 

The first part of Independence Day was passed in 
unusual quiet, with the exception of a riotous out- 
break in the Bowery before day-break, which was 
promptly quelled by the police. But at the close of 
the afternoon, a desperate fight took place among the 
lawless beings that inhabit the Sixth ward and the 
neighborhood of the Bowery. It was commenced by 
a violent attack on a body of policemen who were pass- 
ing through Baxter and Bayard streets. 
ants were a gang of Irish rowdies, known as “ Dead 
Rabbits’ and “ Blackbirds.” These were assault- 
ed in turn by another and rival gang, called “ Bowery 


Boys.” The fight defied all the efforts of the police 


for two hours, and was carried on with brick-bats and 


stones, in the streets and from the tops of the houses, | 


and then with guns and pistols, until at last six men 
were killed outright, and upward of fifty were wounded, 
many of them severely. About 7 o’clock, an additional 


police force of one hundred men was brought in, and | 


the militia were ordered out on requisitien of the Com- 
missioners. Before 7} p.m., two Metropolitan Police 
officers, covering their badges, went among the Dead 
Rabbits as Deputy Sheriffs and told them that the 
thing must be stopped. The Dead Rabbits were will- 
ing to stop if the Bowery Boys would; the Bowery 


Boys were willing to stop if the Dead Rabbits would; | 


the barricades were torn down, and, with the exception 
of an occasional shot, order was restored in the Sixth 
Ward by 8 o'clock. 


Sunpay Eveninc.—The disturbance was renewed 
with great violence near the Five Points, first with 
stones and then with firearms, from 5} p.m. till after 8 
o'clock. 

Just before dark and during a slight suspension of 
hostilities, Brigadier-General Hall, N. Y. S. M., ac- 
companied by Commissary-General Ward of the Gov- 
ernor’s Staff, passed up Center street and took a view 
of the battle-ground and the belligerent parties. Gen. 
Hall soon after conferred with the Commissioners of 
Police, when it was determined to march the military 
to the ground and disperse the rieters. The Commis- 
sioners had at their command from 200 to 250 men, but 
feared to send them among the excited crowd at the 
Points. 

About 9 o’clock the Seventh regiment marched down 


Broadway to White street, and drew up in line in front | 


of the Arsenal. 


The Seventy-first and Eighth regiments, preceded | 
by a posse of policemen, about 94 o’clock marched | 


down Center street and through the Five Points, where 
the Eighth was stationed—the General and the Seven- 
ty-first continuing the march through Elm, Mulberry, 
Bayard, White streets, and the Bowery. While quietly 
marching through the Bowery toward Bayard street, 
the officers met a party of men dragging a large lumber- 


wagon through the street, and upon examination found | 


The | 


that it contained an eight-pound howitzer of iron. 
party in charge of the wagon, the moment they caught 
a glance of the bayonets, took to their heels and were 
soon out of sight. The trophy thus captured by the 
Seventy-first was taken into the Arsenal and locked up 

In every street through which the military passed 
were great heaps of bricks ready for use by the rioters, 
and in two of the streets they found barricades com- 
posed of wagons and carts, and heaps of bricks. Sev- 
eral of the houses were searched, and piles of bricks 
found therein. But the rowdies had dispersed as soon 
as the military were put in motion, and order was 
fully restored before ten o’clock. 

Tne Conpition or ArraiRs since Tak Riot.—The 
city has continued quiet since the appearance, last 
evening, of the military in the streets. Many of the 
rioters have probably settled down to some kind of 
business to-day, yet the city is liable at any moment 
to a renewal of the scenes of the 4th and 5th inst 

There are several lawless bands of ruffians ready to 
make an assault upon the new police should they 
catch them in certain sections of the city. There is a 
large reserve of special policemren at the White-street 
head-quarters and the station-houses, and a military 
reserve remains under arms at the arsenal.—Commer- 
cial Advertiser, Monday. 


Cosine Liquor Suors on Sunpay.—The following | 


order was issued to the inspectors of police, and was 
fulfilled as far as practicable on short notice : 
Orrice or THE Merropouitan Potice Commission- 
ers, New York, July 5, 1857. ; 
For the preservation of the peace of the city, and in 
accordance with the provisions of the 21st section of 


the act entitled, An Act to establish a Metropolitan 


Police District, &c., 


You are directed to instruct the several patrolmen | 


under your charge to strictly enforce the law, by caus- 
ing to be closed on the Sabbath all places where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold, and in case of any violations 


of the law to report the same, that its penalties may be | 


enforced. If any member of the police force neglect 
the performance of this duty, you will report him 
forthwith. 

Frep. A. Tatumance, Supt. Police 


- 








Kimball Union Aeademy.—There is to be a re- | 


union of the graduates and former pupils of this highly 
useful institution at Meriden, N. H., on the 16th of July. 
Especial pains have been taken to secure the attend- 
ance of the earlier graduates, and it is hoped that rep- 
resentatives from all the classes since the foundation of 
the institution will be present. Oration by Asa D. 
Smith, D.D., of New York. All expecting to attend 
are requested to address the Committee of reception 
immediately, Groner D. Frost, Chairman, Meriden, 
N. H. 
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Special Contributors, 





tnt ell t 
HEARTS.” 
| France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 





He also did his | 


The assail- | 


Tue following persons are engaged as special 


_ contributors to the eekmnas of The Independent, 


over their own signatures :—Rev. Grones B. Cuee- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Henry Warp Barousn, (¥#,) 
and Mrs. Harner Besouen “ rows, (H. B. 8.) 


Correspondents 
from different sections of the Union; from England, 


Land, have been engaged to write for the columas 
of THIS JOURNAL. 





DEPARTURE OF CHILDREN FOR HOMES 
IN THE WEST. 





Tux office of the Children’s Aid Society presented 
on Wednesday, the Ist of July, a scene which is rare as 
it is pleasant to look on; it stirred in the bosom of the 
spectator the tenderest emotions of nature. 

Between thirty and forty children were assembled, 


| with bright and happy faces, on the eve of departure 


for homes in the West, under the guidance of Mr. C. C. 
Tracy, of the Newsboys’ Lodging-House. The infant 
was there in its mother’s arms, and lisping childhood, 
and boyhood and girlhood of twelve and fourteen sum- 
mers. Various were their histories, but one spirit of 
joy and hope was diffused over the countenances of 
those who were mature enough for thought and ap- 
preciation of their good fortune in leaving the poverty 
and vice of the ¢ity, for the plenty and pure moral at- 
mosphere of a better existence in the land of the 
West. , 

Not a few of those children appeared in the morning, 
as they entered the office, with sad pale faces, bearing 
the imprint of want and neglect, barefooted, and shiv- 
ering in their ragged and scanty attire even at this 
genial season. The offspring of dissipated parents, 
some of them had been abandoned, and others turned 
into the streets, exposed to that fortuitous life leading 
to the ruin of thoughtless youth, and from which they 
had been rescued by the Society. Others had no 
parents, or if they had, they lived, but not for them or 
for themselves, in the prisons of the city and the state. 
Seen in the afternoon, a change had taken place in the 
feelings as well as in the externals of those children. 
From the clothing so amply and generously centributed 
by the noble Sabbath schools of New York, they were 
neatly attired and comfortably, and from their smiles, 
and the sparkling of their joyful eyes, was evident 
their consciousness of the transformation. Little 
brothers looked at each other, and their features re- 
flected more animation from the survey. The new 
shoes seemed to incommode them at first, for to those 
| they seemed least accustomed, but after a few trials 
| they endured them with a less awkward gait, and grew 
prouder of them. 
| The parents of several of the little ones were also 
present, and the emotions natural to their parting from 
their children were cheered and chastened by this 
change in their appearance and destinies. 





There was 

| a smile on the lips of the mother, while her eyes glis 
tened with the starting tears. The father rejoiced that 
his boy, just at the critical and dangerous period of 
existence, when evil companionship deepened its cir- 
cle about him, was rescued from the impending peril. 

Some of the happiest of the groups were the boys of 
from sixteen to eighteen years old, who had earnestly 
desired to be taken into the little company, and found 
| their wishes complete—for their brightest anticipa- 
| tions pointed westward. 

Inthe Albany boat the same scene was repeated, 
and the incidents were of the most animating charac- 
ter. The children were addressed, counseled, and en- 
couraged by their kind friends, Messrs. C. C. Tracy 

| andJ. Macy. One little fellow said the forthcoming 
“ fourth of July would be the pleasantest he had ever 
known ;” and another added that “it would be a fine 
time—to enjoy the celebration on their way to, or at 
their new homes in, the West.” 

The children were singing in full chorus one ef their 
“ Songs of the West,” to the music of “ Wait for the 
Wagon,” as the boat wafted them on their way to 
ward the bourne of their desires. 

This was Mr. Tracy’s seventh expedition, the utility 
and humanity of which are manifest from the results of 
the preceding journeys. In the track of the enter- 
prising pioneers of the West never traveled a more 
hopeful or happier company than Mr. Tracy’s little 
colony of young Americans from the Children’s Aid 
Society. 


THE SEASON IN MICHIGAN. 





’ Lenawee Co., Michigan 

The present prospect for our crops is very flattering. 
The season is two or three weeks later than usual, 
which, with the wet weather, has saved the wheat ; 
and we look for a bountiful harvest, if it is not too wet 
for the next four weeks. Corn is backward, but the 
ground is so well filled with water, that if it comes dry 
and warm there will be great yield. We shall have 
a greater supply of fruit of all kinds than ever before, 
except peaches, the trees of which have been badly 
injured the two past severe winters. . 








With the hard times, as is always the case, crime 
has fearfully increased. At our last term of Court, 
two men were sentenced for fifteen years, for man- 
slaughter in abandoning a child; for which 
received $25, and part of it bad money at that! They 
left it, expecting it would be found; but it was not, 
and died. Think not that all the crime and sorrow of 
our race are confined to New York ! 


they 


| ——_+e-- 

| Knox College, Ill.—We learn from the papers and 
| other sources, that a serious difficulty exists in this 
| institution. At the meeting of the trustees, a vote was 
carried, by a majority of one, to remove the President, 


Rev. Jonathan Blanchard. 





Thereupon a large majority 
| of the students asked for a dismission. The two liter- 
| ary societies dissolved, and placed their property in the 
| hands of trustees. On commencement day, only one 
senior, out of a class of ten, presented himself for grad- 
| wation. Ata public meeting of the students resolutions 
highly in faver of the President were adopted unani- 
mously. 


| ; 
Columbia College Degrees.—The Commercial 
| was nearer right in giving the degrees conferred by 
Columbia College than some of the other papers. But 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred, not on 
Mr. Smith, ag the Times had it, nor om the Rev. 
| Joseph Allen, President of Williamstown College, as 
the Commercial had it, but on the Rev. Joseph Alder, 
D.D., late professor in Williamstown College, Mas- 
sachusetts, and now President of Jefferson College, 
Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania. Will you net make the 
correction '—Commercial Advertiser. 

As we copied the original account, blunder and all, 
without the means at hand of making the correction, 
we now copy the Commercial’s attempt at a straight 
| story, and simply add, that the true designation of the 
party whe was degorated with collegiate laurels at 
| Princeton is—‘ Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., formerly a 
| professor in Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. ; 
lately a professor in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ; 
and now President of Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, 
Pa.” The Annual Catalogue of Jefferson College 
shows a total of 294 students, viz. Seniors, 59 ; Juniors, 
76 ; Sophomores, 53; Freshman, 30 ; Irregulars, 33 ; 
| Preparatory, 43 








-o-- 
| (ity Mortality —The City Inspector reports 311 
deaths last week—a decrease of 13 as compared with 

the mortality of the week previous. The following 
| statement exhibits the number of deaths during the 
| past two weeks among adults and children, distinguish- 
ing the sexes : 


Men. Women. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Week ending June 27 oO 0s 838 1l4 102 324 
Week ending July 4. 5285 125 79 311 


| Among the principal causes of death were the follow- 
ing: 






Week ending 

June 27. July 4. 

DEIR, ..obin o Weide dbl chews Fuck. 00d5 608 42 34 
Convulsions (infantile) . 23 26 

| Inflammation of the lungs.................. 10 ¥ 
| Mente MVE. 00s. veveccceresseccescssecesseever 19 16 
Marasmus (infantile) . 26 13 
Dropsy in the head... .12 19 
TIGGER. cid. 00 vcne cece 5 3 
Small-pox........ Pie ee i 


mature 8, 
including 2 suicides, 1 murder, and 2 drowned. 








SBT. 
——— 
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prayer by Rev. N. P. Bailey, of Painesville ; benedic- 
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Next Monday is the day of election for constitutional 

The free-state party do not participate 


onvention. 


n it Ms 
, There will be a treyerdous struggle in the Conven- 


on the question of submitting their work to the 
It is expected that a small majority will be op- 
but the whole administrative influence will 
be exerted in favor of it That influence may turn 
enough votes to secure that point. The battle now is 
between the Democrats who prefer their party to sla- 
very, and those who prefer slavery to their party. Many 
feel that to rush a constitution through a party Conven- 
n, and give the pevple no opportunity te approve or 
mn it, will be the ruin of Democracy. We shall 
Onserver, 


~ 


jon 
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people 
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Ogden, K. T., June 12. 


= -e- 
yuk THEATER, 


Mx. Eprror : About thirty-one years since I belonged 

h to a Unitarian Club composed of about thgrty gentle- 
b men of Boston and the vicinity, about half clergymen, 
and the rest lawyers, physicians, and merchants, who 
¢ semi-monthly at each other’s houses to discuss mat- 
ters of public interest, and to devise plans of public im- 


provement The last n ecting I attended was at the house 
of Dr. Wm. E. Channing. The topic of discussion was 
this: “ Shall we encourage the Tremont Theater?” This 
edifice had been projected in Boston; assurance had 
been given that the new theater was to be a reforma- 
b tory theater; and some of the members of the club, be- 
7 ' trustees, had appealed to the club for their aid and 
t tronage There had been but one theater in Boston, 
and at the time the Tremont Theater was projected, it 
was far from what the better class of inhabitants and 
the reformers thought it ought to be 

Several members of the club spoke, and the general 
| bpinion was that the existing theater was a school of 
vice. Dr. Channing at last gave his opinion. He 
said he bad long thouzht that religious persons should 
interest themselves more than they had done in public 
amusements, with a view to elevate their character, 
allure the young from corrupt pleasures, and make 
,musements subserve of good morals. He said, as the 
trustees of the proposed new theater promised to make 

rangements for the purification of the drama of the 


ar 
theater, to attract more respectable persons to attend 
she performances, to make the place less attractive to 
the vicious, and to make the theater a handmaid to 


religion, he should be glad to have the experiment 


tried. Ifthey succred, they will confer a great bless- 
g upon the community. “ But if,” said he, ‘ theaters 
are to be what they have been, such as he had lately 
witnessed them in Paris, he should consider them great 
evils.’ He then described, as well as he could, the 
. opera dancing he had witnessed in Paris, and remarked 
+ that it would be an evil day should such exhibitions 
ever be introduced into Boston 
Following Dr. Channing I observed : Wherever I 
} have been, it has been my observation that theaters are 
t supported by the inhabitants where they are located, 
t by strangers. l’eople who have happy homes do 


not usually or frequently attend theaters. 


found that, universally 


1! depraved prope! 


And I have 
, managers of theaters cater to 
ities of human nature ; they make 
immoral plays, impure women, and intoxicating drinks, 
res to attract the giddy and the dissipated, so that 

) theaters are emphatically sinks of iniquity. I spoke of 
Covent Garden Theater, in London, where | had wit- 
nessed the perforin ances of Kemble, Siddons, and 
other theatrical “ stars.’’ QEven in their presence, and 
in the presence of many virtuous citizens who went 
to see and hear their matchless performances, the 
throuzed by courtezans, who had free 

access to all parts of the theater except the dress 
boxes—even the lower tier. I also remarked that Bos- 
ton (this was in 182!) was not large enough to support 
= two theaters; that if the new theater undertook to 
§ effect a reform, my opinion was the attempt would be 
unsuccessful 


saloons were 


that the probability was they would, in 
order to attract numbers enough to sustain both theaters, 
rival each other in vice. I also ventured the prediction 
more than six months from the 

pening of the Tremont Theater before the French opera 
} dancers would be invited over as an expedient to sus- 


that it would not be 


tain this “reformatory” theater. Events justified the 
prediction, for in less than six months a troupe of opera 
Jancers from Paris were exhibiting themselves on the 

ge of the “ reformatory” Tremont Theater ! Not many 
years after that theater was converted into a church 
So may it be with all theaters ! T 





| Religious Intelligence. 4 


SONGREGATIONAL, 

The late Mr, Dobie,—i Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)\—At the lat meeting of Champlain Presby- 
ptery, held at Constable, June 16th, an apprepriate min- 

ein regard to the decease of Rev. David Dobie was 

pted, as their recognition of the right of the most 
lligh God, who rules the affairs of men, to make such 
disposition of His servants as in His wisdom He shall 
ee most conducive to their good and His own honor 
and glory; and their testimony to the memory of our 
leparted brother, as a man of devoted piety, an ear- 
nest and eloquent preacher of the Gospel, a laborious 
ud affectionate pastor, a bold and fearless advocate of 

erty, righteousness, and truth, in all their relations ; 

short, a workman in the vineyard of our Divine 
Master that need not be ashamed. 

The following resolution was passed unanimously : 
be Resolved, That this Presbytery highly approve of 
, the recent action of the Executive Committee of the A. 
| {i. M. Society, in revard to affording aid to churches 


in which slavery exists, and cherish the hope that that 
® action will be fully sustained.” 

S. H. Winciams, Stated Clerk. 
Tompkias —( Cv, 


espondence of The Independent.)— 
ev. William B. Tor 


ipkins having removed from Co- 
us to Bridgewater, Oneida Co., N. Y., respectfully 


juests his correspondents to address him at his pres- 
ent residence 


Middie Haddam, (t.—( Correspondence of The In- 
pendent. )—The pastoral connection hitherto subsist- 
ing between Rev. James Kiloourn and the First Con- 
eregati mal church in Middle Haddam, Ct., was dis- 
*olved June 23d, 1857, (the dissolution to take effect 


1 


le 
V ist.) } 


®Y a special council, of which Rev. Isaac Par- 

' > is _ Hadd un, Was Moderator. Mr. Kilbourn 
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tion by the pastor. 

The evening was unusually pleasant, the house of 
worship well jighted and tastefully arranged for the oc- 
casion ; and all the exercises, which were highly inte- 
resting and appropriate, were listened to by the large 
audience present with unabated interest to the close. 

The sermon by Dr. Bacon was worthy of its gifted 
author and the occasion. Its theme, furnished by 2 
Cor. ii. 15-16, was the Eternal Results of the Christian 
Ministry, and no one who listened to it could fail, it 
would secm, to have been deeply impressed with the 
thought that it is indeed no small matter to act the part 
of an embassador for Christ, and that that was no 
ordinary pressure of responsibility which permitted the 
exclamation, “‘ Who is sufficient for these things *” 

The church was organized July 4th, 1852. Mr. 
Sharpe is their first pastor. He has been laboring with 
them about fourteen months, and both the church 
and congregation have been greatly increased and 
strengthened under his ministration. He now enters 
upon his duties as pastor highly esteemed and loved by 
his pedple, and with encouraging prospects of being 
eminently useful among them, 


The Presbytery ef Champlain on the Home 
Missionary Soclety.—( Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)—The Presbytery of Champlain, at its meet- 
ing in Constable, June 16th, adopted unanimously the 
following resolution, viz. 


“« Resolved, That this Presbytery highly approve of 
the recent action of the Executive Committee of the 
American Home Missionary Society, in regard to af- 
fording aid to churches in which slavery exists, and 
cherish the hope that that action will be fully sus- 
tained.”’ 


Church in Minnesota. —(Correspondence of The 
Independent.)—The First Evangelical society of Zun- 
chota, Goodhue county, Minnesota, have invited Rev. 
David Andrews, formerly pastor of the Congregational 
church in Pepperell, Mass., to become their minister, 
and he will probably accept their invitation. This, like 
many similar places in that opening state, is entirely 
new, settlements having begun Jess than a year since. 
Now the land is claimed by bona fide settlers for five 
miles areund ; a religious society of some twenty-five 
or thirty reliable men has been formed, and a Sabbath 
school of fifty gathered. Regular Sabbath services and 
a weekly prayer-meeting are maintained. The set- 
tlement is mainly constituted of New England people. 
There are already some forty professors of religion on 
the ground, and a church is soon to be organized. 

Brookfield Assoelation, Mass.—( Correspondence 
of The Independent.)—This venerable body held its cen- 
tennial celebration at Nerth Brookfield on the 30th ult. 
The proper anniversary day was the 23d, which, how- 
ever, was occupied by the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, at Belchertown. The Brookfield Associa- 
tion was organized in the North Parish of Brookfield— 
now North Brookfield—on the 23d of June, 1757, since 
which period to the present time it has numbered thir- 
ty-one menibers, and licensed fifty candidates for the 
ministry 

The centennial services were, as may be expected, 
attended by a crowded audience, from far and near. In 
the morning a historical sermon was preached by 
Rev. C. Cushing, pastor of the First church 

In the afternoon Rev. Dr. Vaill, of Palmer, presid- 
ed, and gave some interesting reminiscences of his for- 
mer connection with the body. Addresses were also 
made by Rev. E. Phelps, of Connecticut, Rev. L. Whit- 
ing, of Portsmouth, N. H., Rev. L. Parker, of Haver- 
hill, and by other past and present members of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Hamilton, a distinguished musician of 
Worcester, also gave a brief history of the changes that 
have taken place in Protestant church-music since the 
Reformation under Luther. The occasion was one of 
special interest to the Association—the oldest and high- 
ly respected member of which, the venerable Dr. Snell, 
senior pastor of the First church in North Brookfield, 
was present, and participated in the services of the day 
The people of North Brookfield did well their part in 
providing liberally for the comfort of all present. 


Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn. —Thirty persons 
were added to this church last Sabbath—twenty-two on 
Two of the 
former received baptism by immersion. This ceremony 
was performed on Saturday, the fourth of July, by the 
pastor, Rev. H. W. Beecher, in the Pierrepont street 
Baptist Church. 


East Lyme, (t—Rev. Joseph Ayre, late of South 
Killingly, Ct., was installed pastor of the church in 
East Lyme on the 16th ult. 

Prof Phelps.—Prof. Austin Phelps, of Andover, has 
declined the offer of the professorship of theology in 
the Congregational Seminary of Chicago 


PRESBYTERIAN. 





The.late Pres. John C. Young. —We gave a brief 
announcement, in our last issue, of the death of Rev. 
John C. Young, D.D., President of Center College, 
Kentucky. His abilities, attainments, and position 
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made him one of the most eminent men in the South- 
west; and his death will be lamented, not only by the 
large circle of his personal friends, nor by the commu- 
nity over which his influence specially extended, but 
by many men in the North whe have long regarded him 
not only as an upright but a progressive man, who, living 
in a slave state, was in favor of liberty, and who 
was the author of one of the strongest arguments 
against the system of slavery that has ever been writ- 
ten. 


”9o 


His death occurred June , at Danville, from 
hemorrhage of the stomach. His health for several 
years, we understand, had been such that he was com- 
pelled to take a great amount of out-door physical ex- 
ercise to sustain it; and he was almost in a constant 
practice of going into the woods with his dog and 
gun. For several months before his death he was 
unusually feeble, though not without a hope of re- 
covery. He attended the late General Assembly at 
Lexington, where, however, his condition was such 
as to give alarm to some of his friends. He had been 


Moderator of the Old School Assembly in 1853. 
‘ 


We do not know his exact age at the time of his 
death, but we are informed that he had probably reach- 
ed his fifty-fifth year. His funeral was attended by an 
immense concourse of people, and the sermon was 
preached by his friend, Rev. Dr. Robert J. Brecken- 
ridge. The text was the words—“ It is appointed 
unto man once to die.” The discourse is described as 
one of the most impressive and affecting that ever came 
from the lips of “ the old man eloquent.” 

Dr. Young was a Pennsylvanian by birth; a gradu- 
ate, wo believe, of Dickinson College ; an Alumnus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary ; a Tutor in Princeton 
College ; Pastor of the McChord church, in Lexington, 
Ky., and President of Center College, at Danville. To 
this last position he was called early in his ministry, 
and served in it till the time of his death. 

The pulpit to which he was called in Lexington, in 
whieh he began his first public ministry, had been pre- 
viously occupied by the distinguished minister whose 
name it still bears, and also by Dr. John Breckenridge. 
As a preacher he was one of the most successful and 
popular in the West, and his audiences were usually 
crowded. He was skillful in extemporaneous discourse, 
which was his usual practice not only on the platform 
but in the pulpit. 

When called to the Presidency of Center College, he 
removed to Danville, where, in addition te his collegiate 
duties, he entered also upon a pastoral relation. Some 
years ago he relinquished this charge, which was over 
a congregation grown too large for his proper oversight, 
and went with his college students, together with about 
forty families, into a small edifice erected expressly for 
him, and where his ministry has just closed. He 
possessed an acute and active intellect, which made it- 
self manifest particularly in his class-reom in college. 
He was eminently suecessful as an instructor, and had 
a singular facility for rousing the dull and sluggish 
among the students to thought and study. 

Dr. Young married, for his first , the eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. Jos. Cabell B¥ckinridge, and 
sister of the present Vice-President of the United States. 
His second wife, who survives him, was a daughter of 
Hen. John J. Crittenden. His children are four daugh- 
ters by his first marriage, and three daughters and three 
sons by his second, all of whom, we believe, are living. 

His views on the subject of slavery were set forth in 











1835, when he wrote the famous paper to which we have 
already referred. The discussions on slavery, which led 
to the adoption of this paper by the Synod of Kentucky, 
began in 1829. One of the questions that then came up 
was whether the Synod would enjoin upon its ministers to 
read from their pulpits the General Assembly's testimo- 
ny of 1818—a question which the Synod of Kentucky, 
whether Old School or New, is not likely soon to take 
up again! In different forms the subject of slavery 
was discussed each succeeding year afterward until 
1833. The Synod for that year met at Lexington. 
Robert J. Beckenridge, who was then a resident of Bal- 
timore, was present as a corresponding member. The 
meeting was signalized by the zeal with which Mr. 
Breckenridge entered into the debate on the anti-slavery 
side ; who, after an animated discussion on a resolution, 
the chief point of which was that the system of sla- 
very is oppressive and unrighteous, but which after the 
taking of the vote was found to have been defeated, 
arose and requested some member to present a state- 
ment to go upon the minutes, ‘ That in consequence of 
this vote, Robert J. Breckenridge would no longer sit 
in the Synod as a cerresponding member.” Suiting the 
action to the word, Mr. Breckenridge picked up his hat, 
and saying to the Synod that “God had forsaken 
them,” went out of the house, and did not enter it again 
during its sessions. Would Dr. Breckenridge do the 
like now? 

The next year the subject again came stalking 
into the Synod, although it was thought to have been 
laid in its grave the year before. But it could not 
then, and cannot now, be buried under by votes and res- 
olutions ; and it entered the Synod of Kentucky in 
1834. just as it may enter the Assembly at New Orleans 
in 1858, unless a watchful sentry is kept at the door. 
The anti-slavery feeling at this meeting was so strong 
that a Committee of ten was appointed to prepare an 
address to the Churches of Kentucky on the subject. 
The Chairman of that Committee was Hon. John 
Brown, first United States Senator from that state, 
and grandfather of Mr. Gratz Brown, of Missouri. 
Dr. Young, who was one of the ten, was chosen to 
write the address. The paper, as it came from his pen, 
and as adopted by the Synod, contained not only a con- 
vincing, but a thrilling testimony against the system of 
slavery, and was such as. Dr. Ross would undoubtedly 
condemn, with the Declaration of Independence, as an 
“infidel document.” We have been assured that Dr. 
Young has never taken a backward step from the position 
which he assumed in this pamphlet. How small a part 
of this is true of the “ Synod of Kentucky !” 

As Dr. Young was a speaker rather than a writer, 
he has published but littfe on the question of slavery 
or on any other subject. A printed sermon of his on the 
‘Duties of Masters,” is soon, as we learn, to be re-is- 
sued by the American Tract Society. Itis well-known 
that Dr. Young, who received, by his first marriage, 
two slaves—a woman and her child—manumitted 
them ; and on one occasion, during his pastorate in 
Danville, having learned that one of his church members 
was about to separate a husband and wife by sale, warned 
him that if he should thus put asunder what God had 
joined together, he should be subjected immediately to 
church discipline. But how the times have changed ! 
Presbyterian ministers in Kentucky and Tennessee now 
who call ruling elders to be disciplined for stripping 
bare and whipping a weman who is on the point of 
giving birth to a child, are themselves disciplined by 
being expelled from the state. 

Dr. Young’s views on the subject of slavery, taken 
as a whole, were such as might have fastened upon him 
the imputation of *‘ Abolitionism,” if instead of acquir- 
them at the South, he had carried them there from the 
North. We have heard it intimated that he refrained 
from voting at the late election because he could not 
vote with the South, and as in Kentucky a vote for the 
North could be written only in water. He did not, 
however, hold such views on the sinfulness of com- 
plicity with slavery as to lead him to any testimony 
against fellowship with men-owners in the church of 
Christ. He was a colonizationist, and in favor of 
emancipation on the “ gradual” plan. But he was a 
high-minded Christian man, and of enlarged views of 
human rights, which, if they had been held by a major- 
ity of the people of Kentucky since 1835, as they were 
held by Dr. Young, would last fall have furnished a 
national Vice-President out of a free state. 


Retiring from the Ministry —The Rev. James 
Hoge, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
in Columbus, Ohio, on Sunday last, June 28, took leave 
of his congregation in a farewell sermon, after hav- 
ing been their pastor for nearly fifty years. He for- 
mally retired from the office on the following Tuesday, 
June 30 


A Generous Gift.—A few months since a venerable 
ruling elder of Dr. McDowell's Church, Philadelphia, 
lying on a bed of sickness, from which he had little 
expectation that he would recover, said to his pastor: 
“ T earnestly desire, before I leave the world, to see our 
beloved church free from debt. I will give for the ex- 
tinguishment of the debt $4,000, provided the congre- 
gation will pay the balance.” Of this generous offer 
the pastor promptly notified his people, and in a short 
time the entire amount required, and a surplus of $200, 
was raised ; thus placing the Spring Garden church in 
that condition in which all congregations should be, of 
owing no man anything.—Presbyterian. 

A Change.—We learn from the Presbyterian of the 
West, that the Old School church at Lebanon, (Ohio,) 
to which Rev. Simeon Brown ministered until suspend- 
ed by the Presbytery of Miami, is about to become 
Congregational. This is done, of course, in order to 
retain Mr. Brown, to whom the cherch is attached. 
Mr. Brown's Presbytery suspended him because he 
preached the doctrine that our Saviour died for all men. 


The American Presbyterian.—We always admire 
the inconsistency of our friends and cotemporaries who, 
in changing their minds and their policy, make the 
change from the wrong to the right. We therefore admire 
the inconsistency of the American Presbyterian. That 
journal, whose editor attempted to be a leader against 
the anti-slavery opposition in the New School General 
Assembly, defends in its latest issue the Assembly’s 
anti-slavery action. It is true it does this very cau- 
tiously, but prudence is not the least of the Christian 
virtues. Our cotemporary, in taking its new ground, 
betrays some uneasiness at finding itself, for the first 
time, hand in glove with “ The Independent and its cor- 
respondents ;’’ as perhaps even this incidental affinity 
of two such different elements might make sour grapes 
of its sweet cluster of Southern subscribers. Its anx- 
iety is the same with reference to The Congregational- 
ist. It wants to give a wide berth to “ Abolitionism 
and Congregationalism.” It will not come nigh either 
of these. This is well—for them. But now that the 
Assembly has adjourned, and the New School adminis- 
tration for the coming year is to be anti-slavery, and the 
government patronage has changed hands—the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian, like Mayor Wood, finally deter- 
mines, in view of the decision of its highest court, 
to “submit,” just as the South had determined to 
do last fall, when it became evident that Col. Fremont 
was about to be elected. But this is not compromise. 
It is not even concession—not at all! The American 
Presbyterian is not the newspaper to compromise ; for, 
as it justly observes of the Philadelphia Commissioners, 
of which it was one, “If there are to be found more 
uncompromising Presbyterians on earth than they, we 
should be glad to be acquainted with them!” So 
should we ; but we are afraid they will not be found until 
next year, when the Old School Presbyterians meet in 
New Orleans! The American Presbyterian is “ un- 
compromising.” Its recent transition is no conces- 
sion. It is simply a natural growth and progress. It 
was a bud that has now bloomed. It is no more a 
compromise than blooming is of budding. The most 
that any one can say, is that the May meeting in Cleve- 
land had a May influence on Philadelphia, and perhaps, 
as gardener#’ say, “ forced” the American Presbyte- 
rian out into leaf. But forcing is always a necessary 
process with slow growths. 

After a careful reading of our cotemporary’s remarks 
defining its new position, we cannot help thinking it a 
fortunate thing that very conservative men should 
sometimes be put in the van and made to stand the 
hardest fire—like the Philadelphia Commissioners in the 
Assembly, who received the united shots of the extreme 
North and the whole South. It stiffens their courage, 
and has added to the American Presbyterian a little 
backbone ;—we say a “ little,” for our cotemporary will 
undoubtedly thank us more for the qualification than 
for the “backbone.” We hope the Assembly's 
action will prove equally stimulating, not only to the 








editor of the American Presbyterian, but to all the other | 


commissioners 
“Wha hae wi Wallace bled.” 

New York.—The Fourteenth-street Presbyterian 
church, New York, (Rev. Dr. Smith,) at its last com- 
munion had over thirty members added. Most of them 
were the fruits of the recent revival in that church. 


Generous Donation. —A gentleman who does not 
wish his name known, has given to Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary ten thousand dollars, the interest of 
which is to be appropriated to sustaining poor young 
men during their course of study in that institution. 


. METHODIST. 





Forward!—The Southern Christian Advocate, of 
Charleston, 8. C., in alluding to the “ Abolitionists” in 
the Presbyterian Church, says: “ They never take 
a step backward.” As they have but recently been 
taking steps forward, we hope that this remark may not 
be a mere compliment, but may stand for years to comea 
“ wise saying and a true.” 


Methodist Protestant Chureh.—From the follow- 
ing remarks of the Methodist Protestant, we have a 
hint that there is in prospect a division of the next 
General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church on the question of slavery. It says: 

‘Is there any probability that at the next General 
Conference the Methodist Protestant Church will dr- 
vide? If by division is meant official action recogniz- 
ing a separation, we think net. There may be secession, 
but why should there be official division? If a portion 
of the West will not send representatives to the Gene- 
ral Conference, and shall thus signify their intention to 
withdraw all church relation from us, their act will be 
simply voluntary secession from the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church.” 


Lima, N. ¥.—On Sunday, the 21st ult., a new and 


elegant Methodist church, at Lima, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated. 


EPISCOPAL. 





Columbia College.—The Calendar announces that 
Professor Eliot, of Trinity College, has declined the 
chair offered to him in the above institution. 


A Good Investment.—The Episcopal Fund of Iowa 
diocese, some $7,000, was invested in lands a couple of 
years ago. The lands thus purchased, we find it stated, 
are now estimated to be worth $30,000. 


Episcopal Statisties—The comparative views of 
the chief items given in the Journal of the General 
Convention of 1856 supply us with some interesting 
and important facts. For example, taking the period 
of eighteen years from 1838 to 1856. In 1838, clergy 
in 25 dioceses, 951. In 1856, clergy in 31 dioceses, 
1828. In 1838, baptisms in 12 dioceses: Adults, 
2,522 ; infants, 14,964; not specified in 2 dioceses, 
1,272. Total, 18,758. In 1856, baptisms in 26 dioces- 
es: Adults, 9,542; infants, 56,132; not specified in 4 
dioceses, 4,853. Total, 70,527. In 1838, communicants 
in 23 dioceses, 45,930. In 1856, communicants in 31 
dioceses, 119,540. In 1838, Sunday-school teachers in 
9 dioceses, 4,367. In 1856, Sunday-school teachers in 
20 dioceses, 9,235. In 1838, Sunday scholars in 13 
dioceses, 39,443. In 1856, Sunday scholars in 25 
dioceses, 82,014. In examining the Lists of Clergy, in 
Appendix M, we find a tetal of 1,843. Ofthis number, 
as near as we can gather, 85 are engaged in the work 
of professors of colleges and teachers of academies and 
schools, and 206 besides are recorded as without 
parishes, making 291, or something more than one- 
sixth of the whole. This number must, however, have 
been reduced since the lists were drawn up: still we 
fear it will be found an ugly feature in our statistics.— 
Protestant Churchman. 





BAPTIST. 





Tremont Temple, Boston.—We learn that the ef- 
fort to raise the sum of $40,000 in order to secure the 
Tremont Temple building to the Baptists has been suc- 
cessful. It will in time, doubtless, become the head- 
quarters of the Baptist denomination in New England, 
and the home of all its denominational enterprises 
which are located in Boston. The property, we are 
told, is held in such a way that in a few years, if judi- 
ciously managed, it will pay off all incumbrances, and 
afterwards yield a large sum, amounting to several 
thousands of dollars annually. 


Rev. Jesse Pease.—This venerable Baptist minis- 
ter died on the 20th ult., in Tisbury, Mass., in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 


REFORMED DUTCH. 





Plan for Benevolent Contributions. — (Corre- 
spondence of The Independent.)—The accompanying 
plan, adopted by the First Reformed Dutch church, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been in operation one year, and 
has been fairly tried. No extraordinary influences have 
been exerted to secure its success, and the result is 
even better than its most ardent advocates expected. 
It has avoided the expense of agencies and the evils of 
special collections. It has aroused a spirit of benevo- 
lence in the congregation, and increased the contribu- 
tions of the church sizty per cent. above those of the pre- 
ceding year. 


“1. The collections of this church for benevolent pur- 
poses are to be made every Sabbath a.m. and p.m. 

“2. The sum raised is to be called ‘ The Benevolent 
Fund of the Church.’ 

“3. Each member of the congregation is invited to 
contribute to this fund according to the directions given 
by Paul, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

“4. A meeting of the Consistory shall be held every 
month to distribute this fund according to the following 
principles : 

“‘(1) A sufficient sum shall be applied to the relief of 
the peor of the church. 

(2) Other sums shall be devoted according to the 
wish of the donors in every case where this wish can be 
ascertained. 

“(3) The remainder shall be applied to that religious 
object which the Consistory shall deem most worthy. 

“5. Each giver is invited to accompany his or her 

ift with a slip of paper specifying the object to which 
it should be applied. 

“6. A regular monthly report shall be read to the 
congregation of the amount contributed and the man- 
ner in which it has been a 

“7. Different objects of benevolence may from time 
to time be presented to the congregation ; but no spe- 
cial coHection shall be taken which shall not pass into 
and be disposed of as a part of the general fund.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





Singing.—A correspondent of one of our exchanges 
gives an account of some peculiarities in the singing 
which he heard in a church which he happened on one 
occasion to visit. He says: 

“The choir sung a hymn to a tune which comes in 
as fullows:—‘ My poor pol—my poor pol—my poor 
polluted heart’ Another line received the following 
rendering—‘ And in the pi—and in the pi—and in the 
pious he delights.’ Ard still another was sung—‘ And 
take thy pil—and take thy pil—and take thy pilgrim 
home.’ ”’ 

The Five Points.—The Five Points mission in New 
York has been nearly ruined by a legacy of $20,000 ; 
its friends got the idea that it was too rich to need con- 
tributions, and so the supplies have nearly stopped. 
This is an illustration of killing by kindness. 


Preaching on Boston Common.—lIt is announced 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association of Boston 
are to hold meetings for public worship on the Com. 
mon, during the warm season, on Sabbath afternoons. 
It will be recollected that this is a movement which was 
successfully inaugurated last year. 


Priests and Levites.—The Presbyterian Witness, 
of Knoxville, Jenn. has found another unprejudiced 
Northern man. The first was Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
D.D. It quotes from a letter of Rev. Mr. Dulles, one 
of the editors of the American Presbyterian, in which, 
as an impartial observer, giving an account of a recent 
trip into the South, he says : 

“Having no theory to support, I can only say in 
simple truth, that the physical condition of the slave, 
his food, clothing, habits of labor, and medical treat- 
ment, in the great majority ef cases, is one by no means 
demanding compassion.” : 

There is on record, though not, perhaps, in the files 
of the American Presbyterian, an account of two ether 
men, who, like the Rev. Dr. Adams and the Rev. Mr. 
Dulles, journeyed between Jerusalem and Jericho, and 
who, seeing on their way « man that had fallen among 
thieves, thought that the case was “‘one by no means 
demanding compassion.” The writer, therefore, un- 
doubtedly has the “Bible argument.” We give up 
this point of the case at once. But the two who jour- 

















neyed in the olden time saw only one man that had 
fallen among thieves, and this, too, a man who had saf- 
fered only ‘the despoiling of his goods, and not of himself 
—bone and sinew flesh and blood ;—while it is quite 
probable that if a whole race of men had been robbed, 
not only of their property, but of their wives and child- 
ren, and of their own liberty, the Scriptures would 
have deemed it inexpedient and intermeddling to say 
anything about it. Therefore, while the American 
Presbyterian undoubtedly has the letter of the Scrip- 
tures in its favor, we think that the spirit of those 
ancient writings is quite against it. 


Yiterary Becord. 


Pamphiets. 

Lansing.—‘“ The Faithful Preacher. A Discourse 
commemorative of the late Dirck C. Lansing, D.D.” 
By Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church. Calkins & Stiles, Publishers. With 
a fine Portrait. 

Allen.—“ Proof of my Ministry.” A farewell Ser- 
mon in Union-street Church, Bangor, by Rev. Joseph 
H. Allen. 

Park.—“ Revelation of God in His Work.” Prof. 
Park’s Ordination Sermon for Rev. Jacob M. Manning, 
at the Old South Church, Beston. 

Andrews.—“ Addresses at the Inauguration of Israel 
W. Andrews as President of Marietta College.” 

Stebbins.—“ Peace will Triumph.” The Annual 
Addrets before the American Peace Society at Boston, 
1857, by R. P. Stebbins, D.D. 

Brown.—“ The Physician should be a Christian.” 
An Address at the Commencement of Western Reserve 
College, by Rev. Frederick T. Brown. 

Smith.—“ A few Chapters Extraordinary in Church 
History in the Presbytery of Bath.” By Rev. B. C. 
Smith, of the Presbyterian Church in Prattsburgh, 
a. ; on 

©. 8.—“ The Old School Presbyterian Church and 
Slavery.” By James Patterson, D.D., President of 
Westminster College. 

Missourl.—* Report of Colportage in Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa, by the American Tract Society.” By 
Charles Peabody, General Agent and Superintendent. 

Observatery.—“ Report of a Committee of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce on the Expediency and 
Practicability of a Time and Weather Observatory.” 

Decimal System.—“ Report of the Joint Special 
Committees of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society on the 
Extension of the Decimal System to Weights and Mea- 
sures in the United States.”’ 

Chieago.—“ Fifth Annual Review of the Commerce, 
Manufactures, and Improvements of Chicago, with a 
Synopsis of the Railroads and Business of the City.” 
From the Democratic Press. pp. 70. 

Milwaukee.—‘ Annual Report of the Commerce, 
Manufactures, Banking, and Railroads of Milwaukee.” 
By A. J. Aikens, Secretary of the Board of Trade. pp. 
380. 

Hudson.—“ Hudson, Wis., and its Tributary Re- 
gion.” By T. Dwight Hall. 

Central America.— The Duty of the Administra- 
tion in reference to Central America.” 

Electricity. —“ Electricity considered in its Applica- 
tion to Motive Power.” By Prof. M. Vergues, 710 
Broadway. 

Oahu.—“ The Oahu College at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands.” 

New York.—“ Dinsmore’s Thirty Miles around New 
York.” Published at 9 Spruce street. Price, 12 cents. 
24mo, pp. 110. 

Nebraska.—“ Nebraska in 1857.” Witha map. By 
James M. Woolworth, Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
and Land Agent, Omaha City, N. T. 12mo, pp. 105. 

Almanace.—“The Family Christian Almanac for 
1858.” Published by the American Tract Society. 
12mo, pp. 66. 

Springfield, 0.—‘ Manual of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Springfield, Ohio.” 

Ohie.—“ Constitution of the Congregational Confer- 
ence of Ohio.” pp. 8. 





Kansas.—* Minutes of the General Association of 


Congregational Ministers and Churches in Kansas, at 
their session in Topeka, April 26-27, 1857.” 
Afriean Churehes,—“ Minutes of the Fortieth An- 


nual Conference of the African M. E Church, for the | 


Baltimore District.” 1857. pp. 18. It contains the 
names and residences of Bishop Payne, Xenia, Ohio, 
and twenty-three ministers of the Baltimore District. 


) Mowestic Summa. 





West Point Academy.—The late report of the | 
Board of Visitors to the West Point Military Academy 


contains several important suggestions. The Board 
question the propriety of the severe discipline main- 
tained, recommend an increase of the number of ap- 
pointments, an extension of the privileges of the ca- 
dets, and a thorough change in the military organiza- 
tion of the Academy. The report is one of the most 


important made for years, and will doubtless be criti- | 


cally examined. 


Imprevement of the Savannah River —The 
Savannah Republican says that the work, some time 
since suspended, of removing the “knoll” near the 
mouth of Savannah River, was resumed on Monday 
last. Government machinery has been offered for the 


purpose, which will save much time and expense to the | 


city. This knoll removed, the Savannah River harbor 
will admit, at any state of the tide, the largest class of 
ships. 


Personal Liberty in New Hampshire. —The per- 
sonal liberty bill was passed by the New Memachies 
House of Representatives by a vote of 184 to 114. It 
is very clear and decided in its provisions. 


Mr. Crawford.—The latest intelligence from Mr. 
Crawford represents that Dr. Fell’s treatment no lon- 
ger produces much pain; the symptoms are encour- 
aging ; the sight of the uninjured eye is partially re- 
stored ; and the spirits and the strength of the patient 
are much improved. 


Bones for Grape Vines.—Place a bone in the earth 
near the root of a grape, and the vine will send out a 
leading root directly to the bone. In its passage it will 
throw out no fibres, but when it reaches the bone, the 
root will entirely cover it with the most delicate fibres, 
like lace, each one seeking a pore of the bone. On 
this bone the vine will continue to feed as long as nu- 
triment remains to be extracted. 


The Forty-fourth Asteroid.—A circular from the 


office of the Astronomical Journal, dated at Cambridge, | 
contains a letter from Mr. Hermann Goldschmidt tothe | 


editor, dated Paris, June 3, announcing the discovery, 
on the night of May 27, of a forty-fourth planet be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. This is the sixth which has 
been discovered by Mr. Goldschmidt. It resembles a 
star of the 10.11 magnitude. The forty-third asteroid, 
discovered at the Radcliffe Observatory by Mr. Poyson, 
has received the name of Ariadne. 


The Slavery Question in Oregon.--We have been 
kindly favored with a letter containing the following 
extract, just received from Oregon rations. It is 
from a gentleman of the highest respectability and = 
sition, and exhibits the views of the settlers in refer- 
ence to slavery, considered as a practical institution. 
As long as negroes rule at present high prices we have 
no faith in their introduction into Oregon. But this 
statement goes far to show the recognized advantages 
of the institution, and the sickly sentimentality of its 
opponents. Northern men are not slow to see the truth 
and recognize it, when their interest does not lie in the 
opposite direction, and their sectional prejudice is not 
stirred up. Here is a practical demonstration of their 


sagacity : 
Astoria, O. T., April 20th, 1857. 

We shall have warm times ir this Territory until we 
are. admitted into the Union asa state. The slavery 
question will swallow up every other consideration, and 
you need not be surprised if Oregon knocks for admis- 
sion with a pro-slavery constitution. The difficulty of 
obtaining laborers and family servants is working a 
great change in the feelings of even Northern people 
settled here throughout the farming portions of the 
country, and the mining regions are almost unanimous 
for slavery. There will be some howling done by the 
Tote ae here before we get through the fight. 

8 


will make Oregon 
state of society than we now have.—Charleston Mer- 
cury, June 24. 


The Demeecratic State Convention of Georgia. 
—The Georgia Democratic State Convention met at 
Milledgeville. Resolutions were passed in favor of the 
Cincinnati platform, expressing confidence in Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and condemning Governor Walker's policy im 
Kansas. The resolution in relation to Governor Walker 
reads as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the address of Gov. Walker, in 
senting the terms on which Congress should it 
Kansas into the Union, and in attempting to dictate to 
the people as to the submission of their constitution 
for ratification, and to what class of persons, consti- 
tutes a presumptuous interference in matters over 
which he has no legitimate control, and that the same 
address, in expressing the official opinion that Kansas 
will e a free state, and in presenting arguments 
to support that side of the question, is a gross depart- 
ure from the principles of non-intervention and of neu- 
trality which were established by the Kansas bill, and 
that the Convention has full confidence that Mr. Bu- 
chanan will manifest fidelity to the principles which 
carried him into office, by recalling Governor Walker.” 


Slaves in Minneseta.— It is a notorious fact that ne- 
gro slaves in a considerable number are now owned and 
worked in Minnesota. A man, and a man of means, 
too, who has once received the vote of his fellow Dem- 
ocrats for the legislature—holds his gang of slaves over 
on the Minnesota river, which he works upon his farm 
in open hostility to public sentiment, but in beautiful 
harmony to the Democratic Dred Scott decision. 

Men have passed through our city with their slaves 
several times during the winter, and less than four 
weeks ago a Southern gentleman took rooms at one of 
our first-class hotels, registering his name as 
“and servants.” He had five with him. 

The St. Louis boats have repeatedly and frequently 
been manned in part by slaves from the St. Louis mar- 
ket, and some such lie at our levee almost every day. 

And it is generally reported, we know not how truly, 
that a slave is being held in Stillwater, and will continue 
to be held in defiance of the Minnesota law, for the 
avowed purpose of provoking another Dred Scott deci- 
sion from the five immortal slaveholders of the Supreme 
Bench.—St. Paul Times, June 23d. 


New Haven Railroad.—Unfavorable weather hav 
ing retarded the work on the new passenger depot, at 
the corner of Fourth avenue and T wenty-seventh street, 
it will mot be ready for occupancy until the 15th of Ju- 
ly, when the haulage of the train cars will be discon- 
unued, and the Canal-street depot abandoned. 


Albany Railroad Bridge.—A contract for con- 
structing the railway bridge across the Hudson River at 














Albany, was entered into on Saturday with James Mc- 
Donald and W. W. Wright, of Albany. The compe- 
tition for the work was active, there being seventeen 
different bids. The gentlemen to whom the contract 
has been awarded are experienced contractors and men 
of substance. 


Maine Republican State Convention.—The Maine 
Republican State Convention nominated Lott M. Mor- 
rill for Governor, by a vote of 585 to 16. Resolutions 
were adopted admonishing the free states to be more 
jealous of their rights; advising stronger vindication 
ef state sovereignty ; pointing to the Supreme Court 
Dred Scott decision and the Democratic party as threat- 
ening to liberty and popular rule, declaring in favor of 
all Federal offices, as far as practicable, being elected by 
popular vote, and concluding with recommending a with- 
drawal of the liquor question from politics. 


Exemption of Slaves from Panishment for 
Crime.—The Columbus (Ga.) Sua, in referring to the 
unjust, dangerous, but unfortunately too common prac- 
tice of running off slaves implicated in crime, and sell- 
ing them where not known, to save their value, says 
with much force, ‘‘ This practice has long been in 
vogue in the Southern States, and it is high time that 
it should be put down by the strong arm of the law. It 
should be made a penal offense in every state where 
slavery exists, for a person to carry a negro into another 
community than that where the crime was committed, 
and offer him for sale, who is charged with a crime from 
where he was carried. The safety of the community 
demands it, and we hope to see a move in that direc- 
tion by our next Legislature.” 


Collegiate and Polytechnic Institate of Brook- 
lyn.—The number of students in this institution, ac- 
cording to the June catalogue, is 516, of which there 
are 165 in the collegiate deparment, and 350 in the aca- 
demic department. There are nineteen professors and 
instructors 


Academic Distinetion.—The University of Oxford 
(England) has invited the Hon. G. M. Dallas, United 
States Minister at the English Court, to receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, on the 23d of this 
month. 


Gen. Cass.—The Detroit Tridune notices that Gen 


Cass is having his statuary packed for transportation 
to Washington. It is one of the most valuable private 





collections in the country. Most of the articles were 
| procured by Lewis Cass, Jr., American minister at 
ines for many years, who, from his position and long 
| residence, has enjoyed peculiar facilities for selection 
| and purchase. 

! 

| Graelous—The Charleston (S. C.) Courier makes 
the following gracious admission 

| It is entirely within the reach of our comprehen- 
sion, that an ‘ abolitionist’—in the sense in which the 
| term is used in reference to the institution of domestic 
slavery—may be an honest Christian gentleman.” 

| The Dog Pound.—The Dog Pound is one of the 
institutions of New York, worth the visit of the curious. 
The number of dogs annually received has increased 
| from 2,230 in 1851, to 5,845 in 1856, and now averages 
about one hundred dogs per day. 


| Massachusetts —The number of legal 


voters in 
Massachusetts, as determined by a recent census, taken 
with a view to the apportionment of senators and rep- 
resentatives to the state legislature, is 209,773. As 
| the total number of senators is to be forty, and of rep- 
| resentatives 240, each senator will represent 5,269 vot- 
| ers, and each representative 879. The following table, 
| from the Boston Traveller, gives the number of repre- 
| sentatives to which each county will be entitled 

! 


Counties. Rep’s. Counties. Rep’s 
ae . 28 Berkshire 11 
Essex. ‘ ‘ 2 Norfolk . - 20 
Middlesex 39 Bristol 20 
Worcester eT Plymouth ‘ . 16 

| Hampshire 8 Barnstable  @ 
Hampden.. ; 12 Dukes... é I 
Franklin 8 Nantucket 2 


tatives ; Lowell to6; New Bedford 6; Worcester 5; 
Charlestown, Lynn, and Cambridge, 4 each; Salem, 
Springfield, Roxbury, and Newburyport, 8 each; Law- 
rence, Chelsea, and Fall River, 2 each. 


High Prices for Negroes.—Hector Davis, auc- 
tioneer, of this city, sold three male servants at_his 
auction-room, on Saturday last, for the very fine average 
of $1,330. Neither of the three could be called No. 1, 
but ordinary farm hands. These sales are a fair indi- 
cation of the estimate which is now placed on this spe- 
| cies of property. The country roel shall be regular- 
ly advised of the slave sales here, no matter who may 
be displeased — The South, Richmond 


Potomae Timber.—The splendid timber upon the 
Potomac has attracted the attention of enterprising 
lumber merchants from the North. Messrs. Evans, 
McGuire & Co., of New York, have recently purchased 
a considerable tract of territory on the Virginia shore, 
a few miles below Quantico creek, and have erected 
thereon houses, and a large sawing establishment, for 
the purpose of procuring ship timber for the New York 
market. Their tract is said to be one of the best tim- 
bered in that section.— Richmond Enquirer 


From Jamaiea.—The Kingston Journal says that 
the prospects of the island are much brighter than they 
were ; that many sugar estates which had been aban- 
doned for several years were being brought into cultiva- 
tion, and that it is expected that the sugar crop will be 
doubled in quantity. The port of Kingston, says the 
same paper, is very animated, more vesssls being im 
| harbor than at any one time for ten years. 


Emancipation of Slaves.—Mr. Geo. C. Menden- 
ball, of Guilford Co., N.C., has just brought a com- 
pany of ten of his slaves to Ohio, to be liberated. He 
originally owned about: eighty slaves, worth $70,000, 
and has already liberated fifty of them. 


Going Ahead.—The citizens of North Adams are 
making active endeavors to raise $100,000 in order to 
complete the western division of the Troy and Green- 
field railroad from North Adams to Troy. 


To Saratoga without Change of Cars.—The Hud- 
son River Railroad Company have put on several of 
their fine saloon-cars to run direct to Saratoga. Fam- 
ilies or parties taking these cars on the noon train are 
transported in their own parlors, as it were, to the 
Springs. 

Minnesota. —The St. Paul Times (Repub.) of the 
26th ult., says that all the districts have now been 
heard from, and that the delegates are divided as fol- 
lows : 


| Of the cities, Boston will be entitled to 26 represen- 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Republicans ; eh khen é ey  - .) 
Pemocrats... —_ poss odepaee: -qaneetsi 43 
Republican majority oa 16 


Selentife Congress at Hontreal.—Letters from 
England, received in Montreal, announce that Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison, the Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, will come out via the 
St. Lawrence, in the next trip of the Canadian ocean 
steamer Indian, to attend the meeting. 


Arizona Territory —The late decision of the Post- 
master-General, in favor of the mail route via El Paso 
and Fort Yuma, invests this Arizona question with re- 
newed importance. This route runs through the entire 
extent of the new Territory, and will require 
from the hordes of Apache Indians, who for a century 
past have held undisputed sway over one of the fairest 
and, as to ite natural resources, one of the wealthiest 
portions of our continent. 
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“THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 











Dr. Davidson is charged, by his colleagues and 
by some of his reviewers, with denying the inspi- 
ration of the Seriptures. His view of inspiration 
we shall consider in a subsequent article, only 
premising here that it is unsatisfactory, and liable 
to very serious objections. The explanations of his 
pamphlet do not fully relieve the infelicities of his 
book. The chief count against him upon the doc- 
trine of inspiration, arises from his peculigr view 
of the Imprecatory Psalms. Dr. Davidson holds 
that the imprecations in Psalms 55, 69, 109, and 
137, are not prophetical utterances, nor judicial ut- 
terances, but the utterances of private feelings, 
which, in his judgment, do not accord with the 
morality of the New Testament. He suggests two 
considerations toward the explanation of these 
Psalms : " 

1, “ The prayers in question are expressed in 
the language of poetry. They belong to the im- 


passioned diction of poetry, and originated in the 
effort to body forth its vehement cenceptions rhe- 


torically ; not to vindictive feelings, calmly enter- | 


tained or deliberately uttered. 

2. “Some of these prayers were composed by 
David, inastate of war. At that time, prayer for 
the destruction of enemies was equivalent to 
prayer for preservation and success. What is 
harsh, therefore, is incidental to a state of war- 
Nor is it strange that persons whose 
conduct was not always right, should have occa- 
sionally uttered danguage of a corresponding char- 
acter. Under peculiar circumstances of exasper- 
ation and base ingratitude, is it not conceivable 
that holy men should sometimes express personal 
feelings inconsistent with their prevailing disposi- 
tion and with the spirit of true religion ?”’ 
(p. 763.) 

Again, he says, “‘ The plain reader of the Psalms 
will see that the imprecations to which we are 
referring, are the ebullitions of a natural and un- 
sanctified feeling which Judaism itself was meant 
to repress, but which Christianity is far better fit- 
ted to subdue, and does in reality subdue, to the 
extent it is received into the heart.” (p. 762.) 

But how is such a view of the Imprecatory 
Psalms to be harmonized with any theory of their 
inspiration? This question Dr. Davidson disposes 
of in a summary way as follows: 

“The system of morality which allowed of 
ihese maledictions was imperfect. This is in 
Keeping with the entire character of the Jewish 
system, which was confessedly imperfect, being 
designed to operate on a low state of moral and 
spiritual culture. It was necessarily adapted to 
the sensuous condition. The expressions already 
quoted indicate a temper of mind different from 
that which the gentle spirit of Christianity incul- 
cates. These Jewish psalmists had not learned 
the forgiveness of enemies in the way afterwards 
taught and exemplified by Him for whose teach- 
ings their law was buta school-master. Jesus 
taught his followers to forgive as they hoped to be 
forgiven ; a lesson not exemplified in these impre- 
cations. Hence these writers knew universal love 
and forgiveness of injuries very imperfectly. But 
it may be asked, Was an unmerciful and revenge- 
ful sentiment ever suggested by the Holy Spirit ? 
Certainly not. Inspiration does not necessarily 
and always imply suggestion by the Holy Spirit. 
It does not exclude indwiduality, or suppress the 
exereise of the human faculties; and therefore 
an unmerciful sentiment may find entrance into 
a canonical work. Inspiration admits of degrees, 
and does not usually reach the extent of absolute 
infalibility. Admitting of degrees, it necessarily 
partakes of imperfection.” (pp. 765, 766.) 

What is here said of the “ imperfection” of in 
spiration, we reserve for future consideration. The 
point immediately before us is Dr. Davidson’s 
mode of explaining the Imprecatory Psalms. We 
fully agree with him that neither a prophetic nor 
a judicial or declaratory character can be made out 
for many of the imprecations in the Psalms. In 
those imprecations the imperative form of the He- 
brew verb is often employed; and the Psalmist 
frequently speaks of his personal enemies. It is 
not always Devid who utters these imprecations, 
and therefore they cannot all be understood to be 
judicial denunciations from the head of the Theo- 
cracy against its enemies. 

But the theory of a defective morality comming- 
ling its selfish passions with the lofty dictation of 
the Holy Spirit, is wholly inadmissible. Where 
shall we look for this defective morality of the Old 
Testament? What is the law of Christ but a con- 
densed expression of the Decalogue—* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Surely, for the ease in hand, 
the morality of the Old Testament is as pure, as 
lofty,and as exacting as is the morality of the New. 
As the late Prof. B. B. Edwards has well said, 
*“ We ought not to vindicate one Testament at the 
expense of the other. God is the author of both 
dispensations, and the general spirit of the two 
must be the same. 
period, must be so at all times. It is no less wrong 
for Joshua to indulge in malice toward the Ca- 
naanites, than it is for the Apostle Paul toward 
Nero. 


“ Besides, the principle runs through the entire | 


Scriptures, the New Testament as well as the Old. 
‘Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil. 
May the Lord reward him according to his works.’ 
It is not easy to see how this differs materially 
from the imprecations in the book of Psalms.” 
(See Bib. Sacra, 1844, p. 101.) 

The theory of Dr. Davidson sets up the moral 
sense of an individual—say of Dr. Davidson him- 
self—as the final umpire between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New as to their relative inspiration. 
‘The New Testament, argues Dr. D., ‘lays 
down a certain code of morality. In my judgment 
the language of David toward his enemies cannot 
be made to harmonize with that code; therefore 
these Imprecatory Psalms were not inspired!’ On 
such a principle we see not how any theory of in- 
spiration can be maintained. 

Dr. Davidson appears to shrink from his own 
words. In his pamphlet he writes: “ The lan- 
guage I have employed in pp. 765, 776, may pro- 
bably be too strong; but the idea intended to be 
conveyed is one which few students of the Bible 
will reject, viz. that the morality of the Old Tes- 
tament was not of the same elevation or spiritu- 
ality as that of the New, having been adapted to 
a lower state of civilization.” We suppose that 
Dr. Davidson intends by this nothing more than 
the Savior intended when he said, “ Moses, because 
of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives.” But Dr. D. is sometimes 
singularly unfortunate in forms of expression 
where his idea is in the main correct. He lacks 








the New England training in the use of words 
with precision—where nice shades of theology are 
concerned. . 

The true exposition of the Imprecatory Psalms 
is the most obvious and natural one. They are 
neither prophetic, nor judicial, nor hypothetical, 


nor vindietive through a defective morality, but 


are the natural expression of a holy indignation at 
abounding wickedness. To understand them, we 
need only to place ourselves in the circumstances 


thy with the mind of God in His hatred of sin. 
exhibit holiness in its intensest forms. Toward 


and the mind that approaches to sympathy with 
God in His view of sin, instinctively exclaims, 
“Do not I hate them, O God, that hate thee? I 
hate them with perfect hatred. I count them 
mine enemies.” : 

Surely no man of modern times has exhibited 
more of the sweetness and gentleness of the Gos- 
pel, has more nearly resembled the Apostle John 
than did the late Bela B. Edwards, of Andover 
Seminary. Bitterness, and wrath, and malice 
were far from his lips. Yet in the article above 
referred to, he writes, “ These imprecatory pas- 


sages are justified by a primary and innocent feel- | 


ing of ournature. Were we placed in the condition 
of the sacred penman, we should feel, and properly 
feel, as they felt. Theirs was the 
indignation excited by cruelty and injustice, and 
the desire that crime should be punished.” 
this he adds—‘ There are times, now, in great 
national questions, and when the ends of public 


principle of our nature is innocently and necessa- 
rily brought into active operation. Without it, we 
should look unmoved upon the most stupendous 
crimes, for no other feature of our moral constitu- 
tion can be a substitute for this.” 

This was written thirteen years ago. Re- 
eent events have shown the truth of these re- 
marks. Let a godly man remove to Kansas with 
a view to assist in planting there the institutions 
of freedom and of a pure Christianity. While 
quietly, and in the fear of God, pursuing his daily 
walk of duty as a husband,a father, a citizen, a 


| member of the church of Christ, let him sce his 


dwelling burned, his barns sacked, his fields 
wasted, his daughters ravished, his sons shot 
down or made captive, the village and the sanc- 
tuary that he had made his home fired and deso- 
lated by a horde of ruffians, whose one object is to 
fasten upon that free soil the curse of slavery— 





and such an one needs no theory to explain the 
Impreeatory Psalms. 
mind he can use this sublime liturgy for the tri- 
umph of right against the ungodly;—and while he 
says of these emissaries of evil, “I hate them with 
perfect hatred,” can, at the same time, appeal to 
God to search his heart and see if there be in him 
any evil way. 





Postscript.—The following item,which has just 
come to hand in the Christian Times, will give 
additional zest to the further diseussion of Dr. 
Davidson’s views : 


LancasuirE INDEPENDENT CoLLEce and Dr. Davin- 
son —At the adjourned meeting of the committee of 
this college the following resolution was moved by the 
Rev. Jno. Kelly, seconded by the Rev. D. E. Ford, and 
after twelve hours’ discussion, carried by 18 to 16: 
“ That deeming it only fair and reasonable, before com- 
ing toa final decision on the recent volume published 
by Dr. Davidson in connection with the last edition of 
Horne’s ‘ Introduction,’ to afford him the opportunity 
of giving such explanations as he may think necessary 
of the objectionable passages in that work at variance 
with those views of divine truth which he has again so 
strongly professed to maintain, and having now care- 
fully and candidly examined the explanations offered in 
his published pamphlet, this committee are constrained, 
with deep regret, to declare that, without questioning the 
sincerity of his profession, the explanations are, in their 
judgment, far from satisfactory ; that, while several ma- 
terial concessions have been made and misapprehension 
removed from some points, yet, in the main, the most 
formidable objections are rather passed over than fairly 
met, and great doubt and uncertainty at least left on 
matters of essential importance. It is, therefore, their 
painful duty to state that, on the ground of these grave 
faults, and the rashness which he still exhibits in deal- 
ing with divine truth, their confidence in him as a 
Professor in this institution is greatly shaken, and that 
they view with serious apprehension the effect of his 
influence and teaching on the students committed to 
his care.” 





We confess that we are surprised at this result. 
For Dr. Davidson, in his pamphlet, makes the fol- 
lowing distinct avowal of his faith : 

“@On all essential and vital matters—those con- 
stituting the evangelical system—the truths most 
surely believed among genuine Christians, the vol- 


fringe on the completeness and sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture as an unerring rule of faith and 
practice, man’s original depravity, regeneration 





What is essentially bad at one | 


by the Holy Spirit, justification by faith, the 
atonement made by the divine Redeemer for the 
| sins of the world, and the application of it in re- 
demption. Assuredly there was no intention to 
contravene any of these and other necessarily re- 
lated doctrines, whatever may have been hastily 
inferred from isolated and loose expressions. 
‘Perhaps I may not agree with the old divines 
in every particular, but that does not prevent me 
from averring my cordial attachment to the doc- 
trines commonly termed evangelical. I have look- 
ed at them too long and often to be disturbed or 
| troubled with the slightest doubt about their truth. 
They are an impregnable rock, on which I hope 
to stand for ever myself, and whose safety to im- 
mortal souls I trust I shall ever commend to others. 
Christ in all his excellency and offices as the Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King of His people—the only and 
all-suffieient Mediator—is the precious corner- 
stone of the believer. 
(pp. 112, 113 ) ¥ 


|THE METROPOLITAN POLICE SYSTEM. 








Tue fearful and bloody riots of last Satur- 
day and Sunday, in this city, a detailed account of 
which will be found elsewhere, have givena sud- 


we made two weeks since upon the composition of 


dangers which that involves. They have devel- 


these dangers; viz. the tendency to club associa- 
tion, for all bad purposes, among the reckless and 
profligate part of this crewded, heterogeneous, and 
ever-changing population. We cannot, if we 
would, avoid the occasion which is thus forced 
upon us for reverting to the subject then discussed, 
and dwelling upon it a little longer. 

Be it distinctly understood, then, that there are 
whole sections and districts of this city in which 
the proportion of foreign-born to native-born is as 
seven or eight to one ; in which the proportion of 
those who are either Catholic or Infidel in their re- 
ligion, to those who are Protestant, is the same, or 
still larger; and the proportion of those who either 
gain a precarious subsistence by occasional job- 
work, or live by direct beggary or plunder, to 
those who support themselves and their families 
by regular and useful labor, is hardly less; that 
in these districts, by necessary consequence, the 
vilest liquor-shops, dance-houses, brothels, and 


kind of whisky which has no more relation to 
rye than sulphuric acid has to attar of roses, which 
will literally burn the stomach like camphene, is 
sold here in hogsheads, especially on Sundays ; and 





of the writers, and to bring our minds into sympa- 


that murderous affrays and minor rows are here | 


as common as family parties and social re-unions 


' in other parts of the town; that children are — 


trained here to vice from their birth; and that 
whatever restrains, whatever educates, whatever 
tends to make men better, is here the object of the 
coarsest opprobrium and the fiercest assault. 

Be it understood, too, that in this population, so 
essentially un-American, so deadly hostile to all 
the ideas and rules of virtue, so thoroughly de- 
moralized and on fire with lust, combinations and 


_ club-associations are constant; each one of which 


So far from exhibiting a defective morality, they | 


all iniquity God himself is a consuming fire; | 


To | 


justice are to be answered, when this original | 


From the depth of a holy | 


has its rallying cries, its watchwords and cham- 
pions, and its professed or secret purposes. Some- 
times these are formed for political ends. Sdme- 
times they include those who come from a partic- 
ular part of Ireland, or whose fathers belonged to 
some one of the parties that have split up and rent 
the population of that island. Sometimes they 
take their name and their members from a single 
row of houses, or a single street, or lane, or square ; 
and sometimes they are simply associations of the 
more reckless, riotous, and ruflianly of the men in- 
festing a given locality, to afford each other coun- 
tenance and effective help in any deeds of disorder 
and violence. “ Corkonians,” and “ Kerryonians,” 
or “Roach Guards,” “ Dead Rabbits,” “ Black- 
birds,” “Club-noses,” are such names as these 
riotous gangs select ; and the famous “ Piug-Uglios,” 
of Baltimorean celebrity, supply a name which ap- 
propriately applies to and describes them all. They 
are simply the concentrated ruflianism of the city, 
aggregated into companies, and banded by associa- 
tions, to help, strengthen, and defend each other. 
And no other clubs existing in the country are 
more intimate in their alliances, or more desper- 
ately bent on accomplishing their ends. 

The consequences that flow then from this por- 
tentous constitution of society in the less respecta- 
ble parts of the town, are not difficult to trace. It 
is easy to see how it is that so much of the very 
scum of New York has been in these late years 
thrown to the surface, in the shape of aldermen 
and city officials ; how it isthat a man against whom 
public judgment may have been rendered in the 
Courts, as against a proved forger and swindler, has 
as good a chance as any otherto become Mayor. The 
vote of any of these clandestine clubs is bought 
in the gross, by a bribe to the leaders. And that 
vote, when it comes to be put into the ballot-box, 
is easily made to represent double or treble the 
voters embraced in:the club. The vote of the 
“Dead Rabbits” may more than overbalance the 





whole vote of Wall street ; though the one does not | 


| 





represent as many dollars as the other does mil- | 


tected, by the Government of the city. The vote 
of half-a-dozen of these clubs, piled in with suffi- 
cient clamor and false-swearing to make them 
stick, will bear down the whole vote of South 
street and Pearl street, and leave a large margin. 
And the idea of reaching these votes, and chang- 
ing them, by any appeal to the good-sense or patri- 
otism of the persons who cast them,—it is not a bit 
wiser than the ideaof stopping a tropical hurricane 
by playing Beethoven's symphonies in the front of 
it. There is one thing these clubs understand ; 


votes will buy more whisky. There is one thing 
which they do recognize and fear; and that is the 
musket that is loaded with ball, and has a soldier 
behind it. 
pers When election draws near, they are to them 
what the sailors call “ flapdoddle’’—stuff to feed 
fools on. 





It is evident, too, where the necessity exists for 
some Police-force to regulate, govern,and overawe 
these gangs; some force which is not directly or 
indirectly created by themselves, and to be unmade 
by them. It is just these clubs that have hereto- 
fore, for some years at least, practically guided and 
governed the city, and made the police responsible 
to them. And the vehemence of their hostility, 
the fury and riot of their present wrath, against 
the “‘ Metropolitans,” whose very lives they swear 
they will take before they allow them to patro! 





certain wards, arises from the fact that these po- 


| liceemen are independent of them, and cannot 


ume contains unmistakable utterances of belief. 
Nothing in it will, in my opinion, be found to in- | 


May He ever be mine!” | 


den and terrible illustration to the remarks which | 
the population of this metropolis, and the constant — 
oped, also, and have placed ina glaring and lurid | 


light, another fact, to which we barely alluded | 
then, but which greatly aggravates and multiplies | 


gambling-cellars swarm and thrive; that that | 


be reached by their opposition. Wood, or as they 
more elegantly phrase it ‘‘ Wud,” was their man ; 
their choice, beloved, and lauded representative. 
And those policemen, whom he had power to make 
and power to break, were all aware that among 
the chief and foremost of their duties was that of 
dealing delicately and tenderly with the leaders of 
the “ Dead Rabbits,” “ Blackbirds,’ &e. And now, 
to have ‘ Albany-made’ policemen to take the 
place of those, their cronies and abettors, it is not a 
greater affront and mischief to the Mayor himself, 
than it is to those friends of his who rolled up 
such prodigious majorities for him in the lower 
wards, and especially, over all, in the ‘‘ Bloody 
Sixth,” only last November. 

That prints like the Herald, and the Journal of 
Commerce, should take the side of the Mayor and 
his Aldermen in the present struggle, is a matter 
of course. Their traditions and proclivities all 
pledge them to that. But that any intelligent 
citizens should endorse it, who wish to sleep with 
houses unrobbed and throats uncut, to ride in city 
cars Without being stopped and plundered on the 
way, and to walk through thoroughfares without 
| being visited with a brickbat on their heads or a 

bullet in their backs—is one of the mysteries of 

the Nineteenth century. Happily the number of 
| these is already very small, and is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. And we are confident that before many 
weeks have passed, the whole intelligent popula- 
tion of New York will be unanimous in the con- 
viction, that whatever may be the minor defects 
| and particular errors of the new Police Bill, the 
| principle it is founded on, and the system it inau- 
| gurates, are wise and safe ; the only wise and safe 
ones for the city, or for the country which this af- 
| fects. The tendencies of the times all point to 
| this result ; and we hail with gladness its probable 
coming. 

It only remains to add that in the recent fierce, 
sudden, and bloody contest, the Commissioners of 
Police, in the judgment of those most competent to 
| form one, and the men under their direction, 
displayed great coolness, firmness, moderation, and 
_ ability. They were taken unprepared. The force 
at their disposal was altogether too small for any 
such emergency ; and was largely composed, by 
the necessity of the case, of untried and undisci- 
plined volunteers. They had no telegraph with 
which to bring the different parts of the town into 
instant communication ; no station-houses,even, to 
which to conduct, and in which to keep, their pris- 
oners. And yet the riot was finally quelled with- 
out a shot having been fired by the military; and 
several of the more dangerous ringleaders in it were 
put in charge of the city authorities. This augurs 
well for the future efficiency and success of the 
new force, when time and anhalt shall have 
given opportunity for its full organization, and the 
difficulties inseparable from the commencement of 
the experiment,—which in this case too have been 
greatly aggravated by the factious and rebellious 
course of the? Mayor,—shall have been overcome. 
We rejoice that New York is likely to have at 
last a police that will be a credit and a guard to 
it, and nota disgraee ; in which the faithful officer, 
whatever his polities, shall be sure of his position 
and sure of his reward ; and by which the danger- 
ous and combustible elements that are always here 
congregated shall be kept in outward obedience at 
least to the rules of social order, and the suprema- 
ey of Law. And if this be so, the whole country 
will have reason to rejoice in the change. 








and that is, that the money which pays for their | 


Meantime, let Christians be more active than 
ever in trying to instruct, to evangelize, to human- 
ize those very streets, and squares, and alleys, 
where the forces of misrule and riot prevail. Let 
the Sunday school, the mission chapel, the distrib- 
utor of Bibles, the advocate of temperance, be sent 
there on their beneficent mission. Let the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society be enabled to snatch multitudes, 
and not merely scores, of the children who are 
living there from their destructive and filthy as- 
sociations. Let individual Christians devote them- 
selves with fresh zeal and energy to this work. 
And let great prayer be made to God that He would 
accept and further these efforts, and make even 
these stony, and bloody, and desolate wildernesses 
to blossom as the rose. The Law must come first. 
But the Gospel afterwards can lift, refine, and pu- 
rify unto holiness, even such men as those who 
yelled, and smote, and hurled their missiles at the 
opposite bands, and at the officers of the law, 
through the night of the Fourth, and the Sunday 
night which followed it. Let us feel, then, our 
duty in this respect; and do it like those who, grate- 
ful themselves for the grace of the Gospel, are 
aware that to give this to others around them is 
the grandest work and privilege of life. 
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MANIFESTO FROM THE TRACT HOUSE. 





We were surprised at finding, in one of our ex- 
changes, an allusion to a circular said to have 
been issued by the Secretaries of the American 
Tract Society to the Southern friends of the Socie- 
ty, and to editors of newspapers in the South and 
the South-west. The extracts from this circular, 
which were given in the same paper, did not tend 
at all to lessen our surprise. Not willing to take 
sofgrave a matter at second hand, we sent to the 
Tract House for a copy of the circular, if any such 
had been issued, and were favored with the follow- 
ing, which we give to our readers entire : 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

To evangelical Christians, and especially to the So- 
ciety’s Colporteurs, Superintendents, and General 
Agents, and to Editors of the Religious Press, 
throughout our Southern and South-westera 
states: 4 
Duar Breruren in Curist :—We feeled called, 

in the providence of God, to express our deep re- 
gret in perceiving that what we regard as a misap- 
prehension exists in the minds of some highly es- 
teemed brethren, as to the true import of the re- 
port of a Special Committee unanimously adopted 
at this Society’s late anniversary. 

The idea that that report contemplates any vio- 
lation of the fundamental catholic principle by 
which the Society has for thirty-two years been 


| lions of the property to be taxed, and in turn pro- | governed, in issuing only what is “caleulated to 


receive the approbation of all evangelical Chris- 
tians,’’ we believe to be an error not warranted by 
the language of that report. 

The almost unanimous voice, not only of tlie 
Special Committee, but of the Society and of its 
friends and patrons in all parts of the country is 
decided, that the Society must carry out in good 
faith the sacred compact in its Constitution, and 
must convey the messages of salvation through a 
crucified Redeemer to every accessible immortal 
being, in all circumstances and conditions, through- 
out all our boundaries, in fulfillment of the great 


_ command to“ preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


But as to such appeals as fill the pa- | 





We believe the tenor and aim of the Report of 
the Special Committee to be in full accordance 
with this view, and that it was so understood by the 
Society in unanimously adopting it. That Report 
solemnly reaffirms, word for word, the fundamental 
catholic article of the Society’s Constitution ; and as 
publications are issued only by the unanimous sanc- 
tion of the Publishing Committee, consisting of six 
prominent clergymen from as many different evan- 
gelical communions, the Special Committee have 
in their closing resolution enjoined on the Publish- 
ing Committee “that their action, ia carrying out 
the principles contained in the previous resolu- 
tions, will be such as will tend to promote éhe 
widest and best usefulness of this Society through- 
out the whole country.” 

We most respectfully and in Christian confi- 
dence ask our esteemed fathers and brethren in 
the ministry, and those who control the religious 
press, if they will not in kindness and courtesy, 
and from love to Christ and to millions of destitute 
and perishing souls, refrain from prejudging the 
future action of their brethren of the Committee, 
in whom they have hitherto gratefully confided 

And if the name of our blessed Master, we 
would call upon ourselves and all our brethren, 
general agents, superintendents, and colporteurs, 
providentially engaged in this service, to go on in 
our work of faith and labor of love, undiverted by 
whatever may occur around us; to confide in God 
and in His people; to do all we can to spread the 
glorious Gospel of our Redeemer ; to trust in Him 
to order all events; to supplicate Him to remove 
prejudice and open the way before us, to give us 
love to souls, a spirit of peace and good-will to- 
ward all men, and to make our poor endeavors ef- 
fectual in winning souls to Him. And may we 
not confide in the great body of evangelical Chris- 
tians still cordially to co-operate in this blessed 
work ? 

Your brethren and fellow servants in Christ, 

Wm. A. Hatvock, , Corresponding 
O. Eastman. Secretaries. 

New York, June 15, 1857. 

Whatever may have been the intentions of the 
Secretaries in preparing this doeument, it is clear 
that in issuing it at all, they committed two 
grave errors. First, that of assuming to interpret 
officially the language of a report of the Society 
which is in the hands of all its members, and 
which every reader is competent to interpret for 
himseif; and secondly, that of addressing privately 
a special circular to one sealion of the country 
with a view to explain, or possibly. to explain 
away, that Report to the satisfaction of persons 
residing in that section. 

No doubt the Secretaries of a benevolent Socie- 
ty are entirely competent to vindicate the policy 
of that Society, or any of its particular acts, 
against assault and misrepresentation from with- 
out. But our friends at the Tract House have 
been led beyond this. In their anxiety to allay 
excitement and to correct misapprehension, they 
have taken it upon them to put an official construc- 
tion upon a document which did not emanate from 
them, and which is in no way under their control. 
That document was the report of a special Com- 
mittee, raised by the Society itself, and raised in 
consequence of public criticisms upon the Admin- 
istration of the Society. Of course then, the Ad- 
ministration are not its proper interpreters. The 
report was made to the Society, and was adopted by 
it, with certain resolutions. These resolutions, 
unanimously adopted by the Society, are its own 
definition of its duty and its policy, and are laid 
down for the guidance and the governance of its 
executive officers. The resolutions are as intelligi- 
ble as is the constitution of the Society, and need no 
official interpretation. It is not even the province 
of the Executive Committee of the Society to 
publish an exegesis of those regolutions ; much 
less does it appertain to the Secretaries to do this 
without the advice and authorization of the Com- 
mittee. In their zeal, these worthy brethren have 
overstepped the functions of their office. 

Their second error is quite as bad as the first. 
If they felt “ called in the providence of God’’ to 
expound the Society’s report, why should they 
limit*that exposition “to evangelical Christians, 
and to editers of the religious press, throughout 
the Southern and South-western states?” Are 
Christians and editors in those states so peculiarly 
the friends of the Society that they are entitled to 
an official confidence from its Executive which is 
denied to others? Why send a circular privaTELY 
tothem? As editors of a religious press, we can- 
not but feel slighted at having been omitted in the 
address of this manifesto. , 

Or are Southern Christians and editors so very 
obtuse that they need an official interpretation of 
a report, which Northern Christians and editors 
are presumed to understand without such aid? 


A 





We cannot suppose that our worthy friends at th» 
Tract House would give so bad a pre-eminence to 
any portion of their constituents. 


ioys editors at the South require special overtures 
from the Tract House to conciliate them and to 
retain their adhesion to the Society? And 
mest officers of the Society volunteer a statement, 
which, by italicizing a single sentence from one 
resolution and withholding the rest, gives to the 
action of the Society an interpretation quite oppo- 
site to the intent of the Society itself? Are they 
“called in the providence of God” to cater pri- 
vately to Southern sentiment ? 

No doubt all that is said in the circular touching 
“the fundamental catholic artiole of the Society's 
Constitution ” is literally true; and yet we fear 
that its impression as to the meaning of the action 
last May, will be essentially false. Can it be that 
the Secretaries intend to revive the exploded 
fiction that the “catholic basis” precludes any 
discussion of the immoralities of slavery? Happily 
we can relieve their minds of that figment, by docu- 
mentary evidence as authoritative as their own 
circular. In the first year of the Tract Society's 
existence, an official statement of the basis of the 
Society was published by its Committee. This 
has recently been brought to light by the Congre- 


‘ gational Herald; aud it shows conclusively that 


the catholic basis had reference solely to doctrines. 
We give extracts that are final on this point : 

“Tt has long been a doubtful point whether 
Christians of different denominations could unite 
their efforts beyond the single endeavor of distri- 
buting the Holy Scriptures without note or com- 
ment. And yet the body of Christ is one. In all 


a union of affection and sentiment among all good 
men; by whatever name they may be called. 

“It is obvious that the only difficulty in forming 
a Tract Society upon these enlarged principles lies 


provision is made in the constitu'ton of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 
“The different denominations composing the 


to publish and distribute such tracts only as shall 
inculcate those GREAT DOCTRINES in which al/ Aar- 
monize.” 


Nothing could be plainer than this. The sole 


lishing Committee, was to guard against the publi- 
cation by the Society of any denominational pecu- 
liarities of faith. The founders of the Society 
never dreamed that this clause would be construed 
to enjoin silence as to immoralities of practice 
which every Christian must and does condemn. 
In the statement that the Society “ will carry 
out in good faith the sacred compact in its consti- 
tution,’ we cordially concur. The Society does 
not require the endorsement of its Secretaries on 
that point. Its sacred compact never can be tor- 
tured into a prohibition to discuss those “ moral 
evils and vices which slavery is known to pro- 
mote.” Butif the Secretaries mean to convey to 
the South the impression that there will be no 
change of policy as to publishing on the subjeet 
of slavery, we must say to them in all kindness, 
yet with entire frankness, Brethren, you mistake 
your own place and the position of the Society. 
The Society has solemnly declared that to publish 
on this subject is both its right and its duty. 
From that position the Society will never recede. 
It will not stultify itself by mere empty declama- 
tion. 
into a virtual denial of its resolutions in the prac- 
tice of its Committee. 
carry out the duty enjoined upon them by the So- 
ciety, or they must expect to render up their account 


the Committee as honorable men. 
tinue to stand by them unless they shall give us 
reason to distrust their intentions. We will not 
“ prejudge their action..’ We wait for that action 
in good faith. 

The above manifesto does not proceed from the 
Committee, but from the Secretaries alone. We 
are sorry that those offieers have been betrayed in- 
to an act that must lead evangelical Christiaus in 
the Northern and North-western states seriously to 
doubt their wisdom. It is a very grave mistake. 
Instead of working privately to court sectional in- 
terests, the oflicers should at once have published 
the tract, which at the anniversary was understood 
to be in press. Where is that tract on slavery? 
The Christian public will permit no tampering 
with the resolutions of the Society. The Society 
itself will hold its officers to a strict account. 


THE WESTERN RESERVE. 








their report of a festival kept at Tallmadge, Sum- 


ate the completion of fifty years in the history 
of that town. We had no “ reporter’ there, but 
from the local newspapers, and by the aid of * our 


more than a local interest. 
The “Connecticut Western Reserve” lies be- 


North as the old state is bounded by Long Island 
Sound on the South. It is asmall fragment of the 
territory which once belonged to “ His Majesty’s 


cient charters ; for the western boundary of that 
colony, both by the “ patent” of 1631 and by the 
“ charter” of 1662, was the South Sea, now called 
the Pacific Ocean. After the Revolution and the 
establishment of a Federal Union, it became neces- 
sary,on many accounts, that the claims of the 
separate states to unoccupied territory within the 
limits marked out for the Union by the treaty of 





peace with Great Britain, should be finally adjust- 
ed and harmonized. This was done by acts of 
voluntary cession on the part of those states whose 
vague and often conflicting claims extended over 
all those territories. Virginia marked out for her- 
| self the contiguous district which is now Kentucky, 
| and ceded to the Federal Government all that lay 
| beyond. Massachusetts retained both sqil aad 
sovereignty in what is now the state of ‘ 

North Carolina ceded all her territory weet of 
what is now the state of Tennessee. New York 
contented herself with enclosing in her boun- 
dary line not only all her actual  settle- 
ments, but that vast wilderness beyond 
Valley of the Mohawk, westward, northward, and 
southward, without which she never would have 
become “the empire state.” Following such ex- 
amples, Conneeticut, theugh she had been oust- 
ed of her claims and settlements on the Susque- 
hanna, marked out and reserved for herself a 
“ New Connecticut” on the south of Lake Erie im- 
mediately beyond the western line of Pennsylva- 
nia, and then ceded all her claims beyond. She 
retained her exclusive sovereignty over the Re- 
serve till the land had been surveyed and divided 
into townships five miles square, and till after the 
settlement of the territory had commenced. Thus 
the earliest settlements there were, for a little 
while, under the laws and government of Connec- 





ticut. But in 1800 the right of jurisdiction over 
the Reserve was ceded to the United States, and 


Do, then, these evangelical Christians and relig- 


that pertains to the essential principles of Christi- | 
anity, it cannot be otherwise than that there exists | 


in the doctrinal character of the tracts to be circu- | 
lated. On this subject the most full and liberal | 


Publishing Committee come to their work with the | 
solemn and honest stipulation to be each the protector | 
of his own peculiarities, and in this labor of mercy | 


intent of the phrase “caleulated to receive the | 
approbation of all evangelical denominations,” and | 
of the union of various denominations in the Pub- | 


It will not suffer itself to be hoodwinked | 


Either the Committee must | 


at the next annual meeting. We have stood by | 
We shall con- 


Tue newspapers of the Western Reserve give | 


mit county, Ohio, on the 24th ult., to commemor- | 
own cerrespondence,” we are enabled to make out | 
an account of the celebration which may have | 
tween the same parallels of latitude with the state | 


of Connecticut, being bounded by Lake Erie on the | 


colony of Connecticut in New England,” by an- , 


the | 


(JuLy 9, 1857, 





thereupon the right of ownership in the S0il was 
fully and formally conceded to Connectieyt 
| the Federal Government; and the titles of those 
who had purchased the lands were placed beyond 
| dispute. Thus the Western Reserve, instead of 
becoming a distinct state, was incorporated first 
with the North-west Territory, and afterwards With 
| the state of Ohio. 
The Western Reserve is often spoken of as hav. 
| ing been settled exclusively or chiefly by emigrants 
from Conneeticut. The fact was far otherw; 
Pee otherwise, 
| even from the beginning. In June, 1805, the Rey. 
Thomas Robbins, then a missionary of the Con. 
necticut Society, reported to his employers that he 
| had just completed an actual enumeration of the 
| families on the Reserve. “ The first of last Janu. 
| ary,” said he, “ there were a little more than 1,100, 
| of which 450 are Yankees.” A large portion of 
the earliest settlers were from the adjacent parts of 
| Pennsylvania ; in the Reserve, as a whole, only a 
minority were from New England. And even of 
the settlers from Conneetieut not all were of the 
right sort. There were some who migrated 
westward partly for the sake of escaping from the 
hated presence and the annoying influence o{ 
Christian institutions—some whose antipathy to 
the theology and the entire character of the Puri- 
tan fathers Would have delighted the heart of our 
free-thinking and erratic contributor C. L. B. 
| Others there were who, with less of positive en- 
| mity to New England ideas and institutions, cared 
| little for the Sabbath or the Bible, and counted it 
| no hardship not to hear “ the sound of the church. 
| going bell.” The strictly Puritan and religious 
portion of the earliest settlers on the Reserve were 
| only a minority. But to the leavening influence o; 
that minority, aided by the early and steadfast eo. 
operation of the Connecticut Missionary Society, 
the Reserve is indebted for its present pre-emin. 
| ence of character in the West. 
| Among the more than two hundred townships 
| of the Reserve, there is, perhaps, not one in 
which, on the whole, the various elements of s0- 
cial well-being are more happily combined than 
| in Tallmadge. Prodigal nature may have dong 
/-more for other localities, but there the resources 
| of the soil and the mine, of the forest and the 
| quarry, cf perennial fountains and resounding 
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CO 
and it gives, in a condensed but lucid a 
the most interesti:g particulars in the 
of the town from i's beginning to the 
The passion for |oes! history is alres 
developed on the Western Reserve as 
of New Englend ; and the people the 
ering up and preserving with laudable 
mass of facts whic! are retained in th 
the few surviving pioneers. Mr. Sil 
will be a valuable contribution to that 
ing mass of historical! materials. 

After Mr. Sill’s address, the hymn, ‘ 
fathers, to thy throne,” (the 610th o 
collection,) was sung to an old Americ 
whole assembly being invited to join 

ing. 
It so happens that Dr. Bacon of N 
who is not considered in these parts 
man, is yet the oldest surviving sett 
madge. His father, the Rev. David 
had been a missionary of the Connect 

b —first to the North-western Indians an 

to the new settlements—was the foun 

‘ madge, and the pioneer settler there 

log cabin in the township was occu; 
family. The oldest survivor of that pi 

: ly was very naturally invited to bear a 

commemoration. It was a somewh: 
coincidence, that of the nine persons w 
ary, 1809, united in forming the 
church, the aged pair (George and Almi 
whose names stand first upon the re 
present at the commemoration; and tk 
children, daughters of the founder,@vh 
tized at the formation of that church 
_~present. 
if A brief outline of Dr. B.'s commem 
course, which we copy from the Sum 
will be a fit conclusion to our record ¢ 
madge celebration 
“Dr. Bacon is a son of the Rev. Da 
the projector of the Tallmadge Colony, 
man of the heroic stamp, wise, brave, a 
Appropriate and tlirilling was the trib 
son to the character of that father. 
filial affection in the tones, but the undi 
sponsive feeling of the old men of the 
who knew the brave missionary and I 
firmed that the eulogy was just, as w 


























mer uent. 

streams, are the incitements and sure rewards of “ The discourse began with a descript 
industry; there an intelligent and thrifty popula- summer's day which the family of Rev. 
| tion of some two thousand souls have built their ym consisting of the parents and three 
comfortable homes on the roads that were laid ou ren, removed from Hudson to the loz-cs 
by the f d f th ity, half , & had been prepared tor them near the so 
y the founder of that community, ialf a century ¢ the township now celled Tallmadge. | 
ago, through a dense wilderness. There, at al.  — ing of that day, the first family worship 
most every intersection of the roads, the neat in that township, aud it breathed the s 
| school-house attests the hereditary care of the a ng prayer tliat went un of old fror 
education of their children. There, at the geo- of the Mayflower. A tribute was paid 
— ator tothe memory of Justin E. Frink, 

metrical center of the original township—whenre . , etn >. 

I at that time employe by Mr. Bacon, an 
eight roads diverge to every side and angle of the named as the representative of the phys 
five miles square—the white meeting-house,come- | ity which wresties with the savage force 
| ly and spacious, with its spire and bell ; the Meth- and by which, as it struggles on, the w 

7 : . rs made at length to blossom as the rose 
| odist chapel in friendly contiguity, the «adjacent “The method on which the Western R 
e ° iwit i C sstern 
academy, the clustering dwellings and workshops colonized from Connecticut, was sil 
of mechanics, the modest but attractive parsonage, | together with what was done by the 
and the village green with its shadowing elms, show Society of Connecticut to establish Ch 
that the town is not a mere aggregation of houses stitutions in these pated settlements.’ 
and inhabitants, but a united and organized c tumn of 1804, the Rev. David Bacon e 
- » but gani com- Reserve from Mackinaw, the Indian } 
munity, There, just by the eenter, a gou- which he had previously been employ 
tle elevation, dotted over with memorial been abandoned by order of the Trustee 
stones, shows the common burial place pe Rev. Joseph Badger and Re 
toward which the funeral procession goes, soon- obbins were the only missionaries it 
lat f tory Gedling in Ge : and he was appointed to co-operate wit 
or OF lanet, Sem _—s welling in the town- itinerating one-half the time; the peop] 
ship. If youspend a Sabbath there, you shall see son undertaking to employ him and st 
at the house of public worship, the people from al! | as their own minister the other half of 
parts of the town, in handsome carriages, with | even perce se rham facts and incident 
‘ > acon 8 p 8 history ‘ ¢ 
| horses that are the pride of the county, making we Sr eeen BUNTY Were RATTAN, 
F arse 4 ; show the character and spirit of the ma 
their way, along al! those roads, in Sabbath-day “One year's expericnce as a missiot 
7 , 2 . te as « iBs l 
| apparel, to the house of God. You shall find tha: \ Reserve, was suf‘icient to convince Mr. 
| house of worship filled in every part—some o! ‘he more could be done for the advanceme 
| seats nearest the pulpit oceupied by venerable o.d gion, and for the establishment of Chris 
siolt-ilaieunis Giiaes nl tance bn one eatiaie renee here, by one eminent example of a well 
Ses y g ye in ne g ) FIRES and thoroughly Christianized tow nship 
| Women in another—and opposite the pulpit, a large many years of desultory effort. Accor 
and well-trained choir of singers. You shal! find fixed upon township No. 2, Tenth Ran; 
| in that house a church with more than two hun- site of such an attempt. The beginnin: 
| dred members in full communion, and such an as ste ey Bea ee mera a 
} . ; . . - lat, While the undertaking was 
sembly, for intelligent and serious attention, as an} fatally disastrous to the projector, it w 
minister might love to preach to. You will fiud successful in other respects. Mr. Bacor 
| upon inquiry that the place has been often blessed to Connecticut for the last time in 1812, 
with special revivals of religion, and that there is mre re heart, and in health ; and in 
no cotton mixed up with religion there. tate Godan in Angust, 1817, he died of 
Unlike many other townships on the Reserv, | “* Vet, said the or ae 
— ‘ sei et, said the orator, ‘ his labor wa 
Tallmadge is inhabited mostly by families of New : He labored, and other men entered into } 
| England origin. Their names tell who and As it was his heart's desire and prayer, 
| whence theyare. A body of Welsh people, chie- a a gong or for others more thar 

. . ° ° ) . hi vee 

ly employed in the coal mine, are a distinct rv! a@octionn Bay . a eee and tenderest 
. ° ° ‘ ’ vith almost hep: g 
@ious society, and have their own house of wor | | for the welfare of iis cidldbes, he lived 
ship, where (though they speak English » on a far wider seale of thought and of ¢ 
enough) the sermon and prayers are in the sacred than simply to provide for his own. In 
Welsh. In the north-west and south-west corner soem yo his family, while he was m 

: ha , reat effort, (in 1 sat Tice tied 
of the original township, large manutfactur.ng willy Godiinaad Och viet . Se ns 

1] , "y : , - a " 8 senience, “it has bee 
villages, Cuy ahoga Falls and Middlebury, hav relief to my mind, to reflect that it is ton 
grown up, which, including small districts from vision for you and the dear children tha 
each of the contiguous townships, have recent long absent from you, as well as to be a 


been created into separate municipalities. Tho» 
village townships contain, of course, the usual vi 
rieties of population and of religious order, but 0 
each of them the original New England influence 
is about as obviously predominant as if the} 
were in Massachusetts or Connecticut. The (2 
gregational churches in Cuyahoga Falls ani ‘id 
| dlebury, (offshoots of the original Ta!!maiz° 
' church,) enroll each of them about one hunir 
communicants. 

In this township, the 24th of June was set aps! 
| to commemorate the beginning of the settiemed 
fifty years ago. Four or five thousand perso 
were assembled, some of them from distant pa" 
of the Reserve. Some venerable men were the” 
who personally encountered the hardships of ) 
| neer life more than fifty years ago. Of such ¥ 
| may name the Hon. Elisha Whittelsey of Canfield 
| who, after having served the public so long ‘1 34 

important post at Washington, is now at home '=* 
| green old age. The center was the place ° 
rendezvous, and from that place, precisely % the 
hour appointed, the long and well marshaled p” 
cession of horses and carriages began to Stre' 
itself out over the hills to the grove appointed *” 
the public exercises of the day. There, witho2 
any disorder or confusion, the great multi? 
were seated in the ancient woods, looki: ” 
upon a beautifully cultivated landscape 

A newspaper of the vicinity (the S’ 
con) says: 

“ The number present was estimated by seve 
persons, but by none, we believe, at less than /’"” 
| thousand. The arrangements were admirable fo 
the pleasant accommodation of all. We have - 
a good many field meetings upon different °°" 
sions, but never one in which the order ¥9*° 


perfect, or where all faces expressed s0 much col 
| tent and pleasure. 





| 
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| 





Bea- 





Very seldom in a lifet 
| does one see so many healthful and joyous coll 
| tepances as were there; the crowd itself, was 
| exhil@ating sight to behold. e sais 
| “The Rev.Carlos Smith, of Tallmadge, called 
| assembly to order; the 115th Psalm was read © 
| an impressive manner by the Rev. William Mor 
of Tallmadge; prayer was offered by Rev bya 
liam Hanford, one of the oldest clergymen! ° | 
Reserve, venerable for many years of devoted os" 
viee in the ministry, and for a piety and ee 
worth widely known. The 100th Psalm yun 
sung by the choir, in an excellent style, to the 
Denmark. weil 
“ How the strains of those grand old Psalm aa 
rung through the ‘ sounding aisles’ of the ¥ 
many we think will remember for long. 
‘Compared with rursz, Italian trilis are tam?. 
The tickled ears no heartfel: cee i 
No unison bave they with our Creator's P wit 
“ Those competent to judge, pronounced the ™ hee 
al performances of the choir to be of the by 
excellence.” -_ Hoo 
A historical discourse was given by pio 
Elisha N. Sill, of Cuyahoga Falls. His ddr® 


h 
reported at great length in the Cleveland Her* 














justice to my creditors, and to promote the 
and everlasting welfare of the thousands w 


inhabit the township of Tallmadge.” Aft 
abandoned the hope of making some prov 
her and for their children out of the wre 
great undertaking, he labored on to do j 


his creditors, and to promote the spiritua 
erlasting good of the thousands wno 
dwelling here. His first and most arduo 
after his removal from this place, was 1 
that justice for his creditors: and som 
best of the emigrants who afterwards m 
place their home, came hither in consequen 
persuasion. The work which he perforn 
instead of being lost, was the great ach 
of his life. His prayers here, and for thi 
have had their answer. 





The seed whic} 
tered sO unsparingly, did not lie buried 
dust. Soon it began to spring, and now it 
like Lebanon.” [i blooms to day inall th 


this town a mode 
fruit in all this w 
directed industry 


1 of rural beauty. It is 
ealth, in all this happy a 


j ine » im all this social harn 
public spirit, in al! this intellive 


nce 
finement, in these schools, and yng 
: Its fragrance is in the sweet incense of 
: Cerne Worship, r.sing to heaven fr 
‘Aristian homes. 
oe The discourse was concluded with ¢ 
© the memory of some of the early settle 


eularly Dr. Amos ( 

‘lizur Wright, k 
men of the 
tude to the 
tance riche 


. Wright, and the v¢ 
_ Esq., and with an appes 
passing age, to pay their debt « 
ir predecessors, by making th 
rand better for ages to come.” 
COMMERCIAL 


-e- 


AND FINANCIA 





We are * 
mde 
information ie many fr-ends, m all parts of the 
We solicit Jr the Commercial department of this 
Please waste ntinuan ¢ of such favors. Correspo 
€ n > 
Manufacture a or time in giming us opinions 


b A f any extent 
a0mMebod ¢ su nO guess-work or re 

body else believes t Thlenoticeis peeld 
amxer. and bu ss man, wh 
* wmtende 


Money Market 
money market is now 


The 


expect , easy, which 

ma ~ at the time when we wrote last. T 

come Peper Period of July l-—when the rf 
Operation, has passed, and has no 


Sthe banks or distu 


Payments of dutic 
' Customs 


rhed the money market at ; 
& have been light. On Jul 
000, on pare wee below $400,000 and bek 
UY disbe Successive business d ay ; while th 
reements have been muc 

Soa instead of a Treasury 
ank gain of Specie 
Cause of this js 


h larger th 
drain there J 
out of the Treasur 
and the slight demand there hk 
ie . ° Gods at this season, usually a dull 
bond thi, 9 that many goods will be tak 
onth. A few cases of dry goods v 

a PUrpose of exhibition. There was a lit 
cena aan and Friday of last weei 
D ply ox - latter it was discovered that 
beret ¢ demand—that preparation La 

the need. The bank statement 





